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FOREWORD. 


It is now sixty years since Hermann Oldenberg ga\ e 
what has since become the standard edition of the Pah 
Vinaya He also gave an analysis of the outstanding 
questions that were suggested by the texts, but it is 
lemaikable that very little investigation has been since 
done from the Pah point of view Hence it is a pleasure to 
welcome the renewed study winch has been devoted to the 
subject by Miss D Bhagvat This too starts from the Pali, 
and nothing could be better for laying the foundations 
than a more thorough penetration into the nature of the 
tradition than Oldenbeig was able to give The limita- 
tions and qualifications that have to be made with regard 
to Oldenberg’s conclusions rest upon the fact that he had 
to depend almost entirely upon the Ceylon sources It is 
true that he recognized that the Therav ada was only one 
school among many, and that he held that first of all 
the Chinese translations of the Vinaya-literature of the 
several Buddhist schools must be examined in detail 
Nevertheless, this lias not jet been done, although, the 
researches of French and Russian scholars hav e furnished 
us with additional materials both in Sanskrit and Chinese 
So far, however, these have led to divergent views about 
the earliest histoiy of Buddhism, and tbe problems are 
doubtless too complex to be settled at one stroke 
Miss Bhagvat’s work will be welcomed if it should receive 
a scholarly interest and carry the investigations a further 
stage to completion 


tan. 14, l«m 
Cambridge 
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PREFACE 


This little book is the revised edition of my thesis 
submitted for the Master’s Degree to the University of 
Bombay It is the limited and modest purpose of the 
book to state m a brief and simple way a number of facts 
which fall within the scope of the laws framed by the 
early Buddhists for the guidance of the inmates of the 
Buddhist fraternity I have attempted to systematize 
the material on a scientific basis without damaging the 
spirit of the original texts 

Compared to the enormous liteiatuie that has been 
produced by eminent scholars on the philosophical, ethical 
or social aspects of Buddhism, little has been written on 
Buddhist monachism, and in all the works devoted to 
the subject it is the historical and religious aspects that 
have mostly absorbed the interest of the scholars 1 
The legal aspect however, has so far leceded into the 
background and deserves more comprehensive treatment 
and careful research as it is the laws that chiefly regulated 
the life of the inmates of the fiatermty And unless the 
laws are properly undei stood the study of Buddhist 
monachism will remain incomplete It is not also less 
interesting to have a comparison between modern legal 
system and that adapted by the Buddhists m those eaily 
days. The contributions of these ancient jurists are 
valuable aa can be easily seen from the various legal 
methods they employed to judge a case 

*Cf Hardy, Eastern Monachism, Dutt, Early Buddhist 
Monachism, Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, Introduction to 
Vtnaya Texts (S. B. E ) 



I am conscious of the fact that some passages in the 
booh as those devoted to sexual topics might seem 
objectionable to a conventional reader Of the five Pali 
canonical books, only two ( and those too of o secondary 
legal importance) have been so far translated in English 
( C£ Vinaya Texts S B E ) and there too the authors have 
left a number of vulgar' passages untranslated Other 
authors also have avoided any discussion on the topic so 
far However, as my subject is purely legal and as sexual 
offences were not only regarded the grav est transgressions 
but also occupy a considerable poition of the original 
texts I would not ha\ e been justified as student of law 
and sociology if I ignored them On the contrary, the 
tex-habits of the people in ancient India are so amazing 
and unique that I felt it necessary to analyse the -facts as 
they aie without dropping any detail Nowhere else in 
ancient Indian literature do we come across such bold 
records and detailed information about the unnatural 
«exual piactices like homosexuality or offences against 
the dead Such practices however, were not universal 
and were alwajs condemned by all law givers. Most of 
such offences were an outcome of the forced celibate life, 
and as such afford a very good comparison to some of the 
famous records of monastic life in the Western world 
The records about women ore much more interesting for 
a sociologist and shocking for a conventional reader, who 
is accustomed to see Hindu women as models of chostitj 
and puritj M> appeal to «uch readers is that the study 
oflaw implies an investigation not m the bright avenues 
of virtue but in the dark and shady nooks, where only 
the dow n trodden and sinful humanity is expected to be 
J Ax .wy.wjy j wto .vf set a- a .krppy iwk, 
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though inevitable for a researcher as well os a social 
worker 

I am thankful to the University of Bombay for gi\ mg 
me substantial financial giant towards the publication of 
the book 

I am deeply indebted to Dr E. J Thomas, 5T A , 
D Litt not only for going through the manuscnpt and 
giving me most valuable suggestions but also foi writing 
a foreword at a great sacrifice of his time I thank my 
teacher, Rev Fr H Heras S J , for guidance I am 
thankful to Dr 0 S Ghurj e, M A , Pli D for criticism 
and also to Prof N K. Bhagiat, M A., for helping me 
m various ways 


D N Bhagvat 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It is often said that God has created man free but man 
by his peculiar attachment for society has created for him 
self a voluntary bondage for which he has since times 
immemorial naked even his individual freedom Ev en m a 
country like ancient India where individual liberty was 
rated above everything else in the realm of theology and 
where for the satisfaction of the intellectual cra\ mg for the 
Highest Self (Atman or Brahman) men had often torn them 
selves from society and fled to the seclusion of the woods 
the tendency of living an associated life has not grown 
less strong In the Yedic times the Aryans lived a thorough 
clan life all affairs and troubles arising through such a life 
being settled m the assemblies 

In the Brahmann period the theologians came into 
close contact with one another ilnough the \ ajnas and 
Brahmodyas It was at this time there were some men 
whose thirst for a higher tjpe of knowledge was not 
quenched with the hackneyed theories of the Brahmanas 
and they detached themselves from society , settled m the 
secluded spots of the lorests and experimented on their 
theories through meditation and ascetic practices thus 
improving a good deal on the Vedic ideal of meditation 

But even now the Man was not satisfied Even amidst 
the dense woods he sought the company of Ins colleagues 
who were interested in the same kind of problems and led 
the same sort of secluded life Associated life became once 
moie the natural background of bis mental and pbj sical 
activities the result of which was soon accomplished in the 



form of the Torest Treaties (jforanyakas) the best type of 
ascetic literature produced by ancient man 

Henceforward whether m Hie forest or m the world 
associated life was not shunned by the Indian recluse 
though he still claimed the craving for an isolated life and 
an utter disgust for the world We see, from the Pitakas 
and Nikayas that in the sixth century B C corporate life 
wbb m vogue in the recluse world and that it was governed 
by a body of its own unwritten and uncodified laws 

Amidst these various groups of ascetics, a body of 
recluses rose gradually to piominence and soon became the 
chief centre of attraction not only in the recluse world but 
in the world at large, for several years Tins was the 
Sangha the cosmopolitan and the democratic Sanglia of 
Sakyamum The laws of the Sangha were the social 
contract by which individuals lost their natural liberty and 
an unlimited right to anything which tempted them and 
which they were able to attain On the other hand wliat 
they gamed was ‘social liberty which they utilised 
in minimizing the grievances of the majority and con 
trolling the unruly characters by means of legal coercion 
and maintaining a balance in the associated life of the 
Sangha 

This idea of social liberty being rooted m the \ ery 
nature of the Sangha raised it abo\ e other contemporary 
religious associations and acquired for it the dignity of a 
republican state The Buddlnst Sangha e\ en in its primi 
tive stage contained some of the most modern principles 


-Wouysvau, dbcuw* contract, p Hi 
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winch make a state worthy of its name 1 Like ereiy state 
it was ‘divisible into a body of persons issuing orders’ (like 
the Buddha, Sariputta, Moggallana 01 some such persons 
who were authorized by the Sangha from tune to time to 
issue directions for the guidance of the Bhikkhus) and a 
‘body of persons receiving them and presumably acting 
upon them’ * (In the Buddhist Sangha the latter half of 
the duties w ere fulfilled not by some few mdi> iduals, but 
by each and every mdividuak) The Sangha was also 
guided by that notion of justice which according to Plato 
is ‘the right of ordering human relationship’ It involves 
the view that 'each citizen (in the case of the Sangha each 
inmate) has an equal claim on the common good m respect 
of equal needs, and the coiollary implied therein is that 
differences in response to claims aie differences that the 
common good itself requires’ This means in simpler 
language, that all legal matters were Bottled m the Sangha, 
not through the interference of a supreme authority, but 
through the appeal to the w hole body of the inmates 
regarding then idea of the common good Tims no indi 
vidual was crushed under the wheel of law nor was any 
individual vested with supreme authonty All stood on 
the same lev el and the Sangha ruled over them 

1 Lashi, in ‘ Lav: and Pol\tv& ’ (p 143) says 1 Wc arc 
seeking to visualize a state m which the individual citizen is 
entitled to an effective voice in collective decision Admit 
tedly of course, the power he can have is limited by the 
inherent needs of large scale organization But it ought 
still to mean that the ordinary man can help to select his 
rules and to get himself elected if he can ’ 

*IbuI p 2 1 
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The existence of cot potation gi\ es rise to an interesting 
juridical problem The social compact gives only existence 
and life to the body politic, legislation naturally springing 
out of it, endows it with movement and will 1 The main 
pm port of the body of such rules is the preservation of the 
institution. 

The Buddhist Sangha also gave rise to a body of laws, 
which were codified undei the Putimokkha 

An objection might be raised as to whether the Vmaya 
or Patimokkha can be called laws m the proper sense of the 
teim Con they not be con\ emently called the valid 
rules of a pnvate body as well ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not far to seek We have already shown that 
though the Buddlmt Sangha developed out of a common 
ascetic society, it had obtaiued a peculiar dignity only to be 
found in a republican state. No doubt, it being primarily 
i leligions body its outlook on life as well as the aim of such 
associated life differed from that of a political state. 
Togethei with the principles of justice etc., the pure, un- 
disturbed happiness of the miud was the supreme ethical 
goal of the Bhikkhu who took lesort in the Sangha.* Still 
the laws of the Yunj a can claim all the dignity and piestige 
of jurisprudence, ns far as the Sangha, and the relations of 
the Sangha to the state were concerned. The laws of the 
\maja hod nho the sanction of the state, wherein lies the 
\ahditj of all laws Kant ilj a tells us that the laws of a 
Sangha and Kula w ere binding on the king, and he had to 
inflict punishment on those who broke them * Yajnnvalkja 


, Jtonssc-va, .Social Contract, p 131. 
1 J/<iy/inna-.\ tA<tyn, VatthujKtma Stifta 
*hanfitya't Arthaicutra, III, 10. 
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says that a king must needs pay lieed to the customs and 
rules of private corporations like &rem, Naigamo, Gana etc 1 . 
The Chinese tra\ eller, I-tsmg informs us that once a person 
entered the Sanglia, his name was no longer to he found m 
the register of the state, henceforward the Sangha was 
fully authorised to tackle all problems issuing through his 
misbehaviour or the difficult es he encountered The 
authority of the Sangha as sanctioned by the state is also 
proved by an episode in the Vinaya Once a Licchavi wife 
committed adultry Her husband resolv ed to kill her So, 
she went to Savatthi and succeeded in getting Pabbajja 
When the husband knew it, he went and lodged a com- 
plaint at the couit of king Pasenadi The king said that 
as the woman had become a nun no punishment could be 
inflicted on her* So also once some Bhikklms were 
suspected of theft bj the king’s guard, but the case w as 
tried by the Buddha and the v erdict he gav e was accepted 
by all 8 The monks were thus allowed by a long succes- 
sion of tradition to submit to their own law without 
outside interference 

The laws of the Vmaja, on the otliei hand, were fully 
in conformity with the leqiuieinents of the State The 
Buddha adv lses the Bhikklms to confoi m their behaviour 
to the roj al wish* Besides the rules regaiding the ad 
mission to the Sangha weie so based as to avoid all 
inconvenience to the government servants is a clear proof 


^YajnauialLya-Sini ill, II, 192 
* Vtnapa, IV, p 225. 

^Ytnaya, III, p CO 
i Mahaiagga, III, 4, 3 
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of it 1 We are thus assured that the laws of the Vinaya, 
were legally valid, as far as the state recognition goes. 
The laws, besides, did not belong to a narrow private body, 
but to an institution of world wide fame, and from its begin- 
ning claimed an universal prestige of being the ‘ Sangha of 
the four quarters ’* 

While dealing with the problem of the jurisprudence 
of the Vmaya, we have to examine both the aspects of 
jurisprudence viz (1) historical and (2) analytical 

The second chapter is specially devoted to the exhi- 
bition of the law in its environment and the analysis of the 
contents of the law without reference to their history or 
development The sixth chapter deals with an account of 
legal sources from which ‘ the law proceeds, together with 
an investigation of the theory of legislation, judicial piece- 
dents and customary law ’* 

The third and fourth chapters deal with the history 
as well as the development of the laws 


tjfahdvagga, T, 40, 4, 41. 
s Salmond, Jnritprmlmee, p. 5-G. 

Vforf p. 1. 



CHAPTER I. 


EARLY MONACHISV 

The period shortly preceding the ad\ ent of Jainism 
and Buddhism in India, is commonly know n as the Samana- 
Brnhmana period (Gth century B C ) This was the age 
v. hen there existed a keen rivalry between two classes viz 
the wandering mendicants who preached and practised 
asceticism and the Brahmms under whom the institution 
of sacrifice flourished The recluse philosophy at this time 
was spreading fast, and gradually the number of the 
wanderers swelled to an amazing height. The Buddlia and 
Mahavtra were the two great heroes of asceticism who 
attacked most vehemently though successfully the sacri- 
ficial institutions of the Brahmins and established monastic 
orders through which they propagated their doctrines. 

It is essential as well as interesting to have a peep 
into the history of prebuddhist asceticism especially that 
propounded in the Upamsads of whch later ascetic 
doctrines and practices are an outcome 

Authentic traces of asceticism are found as early as the 
Brahmana-period, when the famous sacerdotal literature 
of the Hindus w as being composed 

The Brahmanas — The creed of the Brahmanas on the 
whole differs little from that of the Samhitas The popula- 
rity of the sacrifice is at its zemtlu 1 Yajna was the best 

1 Snlapatha-Brahmana, YI, 94,8, Attarcya-Brdimana, 
I, 25, 3, III, 42, V, 26, 3 
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EARLY MONACHISM 


karma 1 * * * * * * and the ideal was heaven* and it u as believed 
that the gates of hea\ en weie haired against one who had 
no son 8 

Theie are passages in the Brahmanas which re>eal 
staunch materialism on the other hand there are passages 
in the Gopatha Brahmana and the De\ atndhyiya the latest 
of the Brahmanas winch describe to us wliat a perfect life 
of penance would be The formei extols a Brahmacarm who 
goes to a hermitage where Mums like Vasistha Yamadeia 
Jamadagni etc. practised r gid austerities like standing in 
water fora thousand 3 ears observing strict Brahmacarja 
etc.* Heie the word 5 $rama occuis in the sense of a 
hermitage and lienee the Risis must be Vanaprasthas 
The latter Brahmana say s that a Risi who has understood 
the essence of things (MSayajno) is freed fiom tbe fetters 
of the body and crossing o\ er the dnik regions, betakes 
Ins abode in hea\ en " 

Now tbe question is how to budge the wide gulf 
between these two ideals tlie one so materialistic and tbe 
other so spiritual 

There is a passage 111 the Tandy a-Mnhn-Bifthmana 
which says that a man who performs the Xgney astakapnla 
sacrifice on the bank of the DriSadrati and goes to the 

1 SatajKttha Brahmana, I, 7, 1, 9 

, 7andya-SJaha-Brahmana, XI\ , 5, 11, X^ , 7, 14, 

Satapalha Brahmana, VI, 9, 4, 8, AUareya- Brahmana, II J, 42, 

TaUtmya-Brahinana, I, 2, 1, 25, Gopatha—Br&hmana, II, 1 

*Ailareya-BruhmaTia, IV, 3, 4, 3 

*Gopatha-Brahmana, I, 2, 7 

•Burnell, Dtiaiadhy »yn, p 14 
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country side (triplakSa w Inch Sftjana takes to be janapada) 
and takes the Av abhritba bath m the Yamuna, he ‘goes 
away from men’ (ma misyebhya h tnobhavati), 1 * * * * * * which most 
probably means that he goes away fiom the world and 
takes to the forest life of penance 

There is a beautiful passagem the Tm ttn i> a-Brahmana, 
where a Risi, 19 praising the beauty of the forest, by the 
evening twilight, as carts pass by it, and birds delightfully 
chirping, fly from branch to branch The forest is most 
inviting and looks like a home It is delightful to stay 
there It does not harm you The forest is the mother of 
beasts One can satisfy all one’s desires by eating sweet 
fruit from here, and (smelling) fragrant flowers 8 This 
clearly shows a passion for the forest life, the life of penance, 
most probably of a Vanaprastha There is also a passage 
m the Jaiminiya-Brahmana which is called the 3ranya- 
kagana, and where the word ‘Parthagrama’, occurs, but 
the whole context is so mystical that we have to withhold 
giving any judgment on it * 

In the Aitarej a-Brahmafia we come accross a passage, 
which says ‘what is the use of Mala, Ajma, £maSru and 
Tapas ? O Brahmanas, pray foi sons ’ * Sayana takes Mala 
for GnhasthaSrama, Ajma for Brahraacarya and omafru 

1 Tandy a-ATaha-IJrahma#a, 25, 13, 4. 

5 Sayana takes it in this sense only. 

s Taill%rxya-Brahmana, II, 5, 5, 6-7. 

‘‘Burnell, Jaxm\mya,—Brakmara, p. 18 

* Axlareya-Brahmana, XXXIII, 1. 'himu malam kim 

ajmam kimu fmalrum him tapah, putram brahmana iccha 

dhvam 
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and Tapas for the last two dramas, 3 winch does not seem 
satisfactory What was the use of denouncing Mala, and 
Wishing for a son * The incongruity would be done away 
with if we take all the four epithets as signifying the one 
stage of life viz Tapasya 01 the fouith A^rama Mala in 
this case can be dirt which accumulates on the body of an 
ascetic, Ajina is the hide of a deer on which he squats, his 
hair and beard grown, and practises penance 

It shows also, that though the priestly class was 
hostile to this soit of ascetic life, it was still practised 
by some 

In the iSatapatha-Brahmana, Tura Kavaseya who 
directed the arranging of sacrificial fii e for the gods was 
addressed as a * Mum ’ by the gods The w ords spoken by 
Kavaseya are significant, he says, ' w hat is proper flokya), 
what is improper 1 Atman is the lord of the sacrifice, the 
limbs aie the priests (ritvij), where Jhe 3tman is the limbs 
aie, where the body is theie is the Atman *.* The specula 
tion on the Stman and the body I think, imply the 
bupeuority of the Atman to the ritual and the sacrificial 
terms are employed lieie in an allegorical sense Tura 
Kavaseja therefore seems to be a sage who was building 
up a new line of thought 

lhe older of the Tapasas, therefore must have sprung 
in the time of the Bralimanas as a reaction against ritual 
wh ch had reached its zenith, as every cultural institution, 
the ms t tution of Yajna also had to face a reaction after a 

*3? I>utt follows the same interpretation Anligmty of 
the Aahramat, T, 1925 

t ^alapalha-Lr(ihman/i f IX, 4, 3, 15-16. 
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while its glory had leached the summit In the Brahmanas 
we see the beginning of the stniggle betw een the puests and 
non priests. In the Upannads we see tl e unchallenged 
success of the latter 

Prof Rhys Da\ ids also took the 01 igni of the ascetic 
wandering mendicant, to be in the .^atapatba-Brahmana 1 , 
where TJddalaka Arum is wandering about the conntiy 
offering a gold com, to any one who w ould prove him 
wrong m disputation Uddalaka is a teacher, but no ascetic 
as far as we know We cannot trace any of the religious 
mendicant's characteristics about him except the wandering 
habit (the purpose of which is not mendicancy ) Uddalaka 
may claim to be one of the pioneers of Brahmavidya, bub 
there is no evidence to regard him as the founder of 
religious mendicancy 

Aftei these distorted references m the Binhmanas a 
complete obhwon seems to lia\e taken hold of the Indian 
mind, \vlnch ends m the enlightenment of the Upamsads, 
and the reader like Rip Van Winkle awakens to find him 
self surrounded with new and strange nature of things. 


‘Rhys Bands, Bit IdhtH India, p 23 
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THE SRAN1AKAS AM) UPANISADS 

The eiectl — The Xranyakas and Upauisnds present 
a pictme of «ociety which is quite removed from that 
represented by the former literature Ihe intellect is not 
only mature here but is the backbone of all the activities 
of the men and women represented herein. 1 The distinction 
between mattei and the spirit is conspicuous and specula 
tions about the Highest Self governing the universe are *o 
completely superb that it was impossible for any post- 
Upanisadic genius to go one degree further m thought 

The hollowness of Samsira (family life) the feebleness 
of the body and the emptiness of life are too obvious here 
This is the sort of intellectual yearning foi the nnhnown 
that keeps in with the leal spirit of Indian asceticism 

The cieed of the Arany alias and Upanisads is exactly 
the same and is directly opposed to that of the Brahmanas 
The ascetic thoughts in this literatuie possess an intrinsic 
beauty and almost border on perfection while we saw only 
the beginning of them in the Brahmanas Though the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads are represented to be the 
appendices of the Biahmanas it is possible on account of 
the vast difference in then creeds that a considerable time 
must have elapsed between the complet on of the Brahmanas 
and the establishment of the Upanisad theories and m 
this apparently blank gap between the two advents that 

l E g The discussion between Yajnavalhya and Gargi 
jSriAacf A anyal a Upamsad III G 
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the theories of a«=cet cism must have grown up stage by 
stage j no literature of this period is assailable until the 
Xranjakas come m view with then perfect theories on the 
Brahman and asceticism 

The teims. Mum, Parivrajaka, Tapasa, etc. denote one 
and the same idea 1 here, which were not so m the former 
literature. There are besides this a number of new words 
like Praviajja, ^Sramaua* etc. coined to signify an ascetic, 
which were adopted also by the later Sutrakaras, the 
Buddhists and the Jains. This clearly shows us that the 
evolution of the ideas attached to the verbal forms and the 
coming of new words when the old stock of the ascetic 
vocabulary became insufficient lor the growing needs of the 
time, must have taken some time. 

Aeceitcism — In the Tjittinya-Aranyaka, three kinds 
of Ri&is the Arunns Ketus and VataraSanas aie said to 
have sprung from the body of Piajapati as he practised 
penance 

For the first time, the Aranaketiika-vrata is pres 
cubed , The Risis should live on water, or every day eat 
whatever is obtained by begging — should worship Agm, 
they should not have any po^ession , they should live in 
forest, wear the ‘KSauma* dress, either yellow or white, 

3 T<tiUiri;/arArai?yaX,a, I, 32, II, 12, 20, Bnhad-AranyaXa 
Upamsad, III, 5, 1, IV, 4, 22, 5, 2 Chandogya~Upamsad % 
\n, 83, 9, 2 Kalka-U panted, IV, 15, Mundalopanisad, 

III, 1, 5 -Arnnej/n Upamsad, III 

3 Tatlhriya Aranyila, II, 7, Bnhad Aranyala Upamsad, 

IV, 3, 22 
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and cany on the pursuit of knowledge 1 * Sjmilaily, a 
Tapasvi, says tlie same text, should learn Swadhyaya' 
(knowledge of the Brahman), in forest whether he be 
talking, standing, walking or sleeping 3 These men seem 
to be the Vanaprasthas The VataraSanas however, seem 
to be the Panvrajakas, as they were called iSramanas, 
Biahmacarins who used to wander, and could enter 
subtle bodies if they liked 3 The Mums in the valley 
between the Ganga and Yamuna, also having tlieir 
hearts delighted with the Brahman-lore soon took leave of 
their life* That a man should peiform the Brahman 
sacrifice in his body, which is puufied by renunciation and 
should constantly brood on the !5tman by means of Tapas, 
Brahmacarya and fasting, is the teaching ot the £ankhya 
yana-Aranyaha * The Bribad-Arauyaka and Chandogya 
Upamsads also tluow considerable light on the institution 
of the !§ramaiias or Panvrajakas The formei says that 
the Mums having understood the Xtman, desirous of the 
Brahman world, 1 enounce the world, crushing the desire 
for sons, w ealth, and hea\ en, and w ander forth living by 
alms alone 4 * * 7 The Chnndogya, describes not the practical 
discipline, but the vntues a Muni should cherish T The 
renunciatiou of the world as lepi evented here is complete 


1 TaUtu iya-Aranyaka, I, 3 2 

'Ibid, II, 12 

*Ibul 

*Jbid, IT, 20. 

* SunMiydyana-Arariyakn, W, 1 

*JiriKa I'rAranjiaka-I^otiu.tyail. 4 - 2J- 

7 C7A-irt lijya-Upaitua l, VII, 8, 3, 0, 2 
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and asceticism is looked upon as a mown of life and not a 
complete and independent ideal or scheme of life 1 

The wandering habit though dist nctty mentioned in 
the Upamead, does not seem to be binding jet Ynjna- 
\alkya is one of the known figures of the Upamsads, who 
leaves the life of the world and retnes to the forest It is 
most likely that he led the life of a hermit 

The story of Yajnavalkja leaving the woild and 
embracing the life of renunciation* is taken by some as the 
beginning of ascet cism in India 8 Bat since we lia\ e traced 
the existence of monastic ideas in the Binhmauas we can 
say that Yajnavalkja was a man whose name is for the 
first time duectly connected with asceticism and that is 
due to the fame be won as a philosopher and a debater, 
and also as a wealthy and worthy Biahmra Other peisons 
who eutered the ordei w ere most probably common people 
lay people Thus when the civilizat on of the world was 
\eiy joung the name of Yajnavalkja flashed across the 
philosophical horizon of India, with unusual suddenness 
He is more of a hero than the pioneer of asceticism Hia 
opinions about an ascetic, wandering or otherwise, are 
always held as a standard of asceticism Yajnavalkya 
and some of his unknown contemporaries were real sophists 
Their endeaiours weie not in the slightest way inferior to 
the sophists of Gth century B C whom Rhys Davids 

1 Brihad-Aranyala-Upanisa l, III, 4, 2, IY, 4, 32 
Chandogya-Upanisad , II, 23 Jainuniya-Upanxsad-Brak- 
IT, 2, 1, 1-4 

i Bnhad~Aranyal a — Ujxinisad, IV, 5, 2. 
s Bloomfield, Religion of th* Ved-is, p 2S0 (Rise of 
asceticism in the Upani ads) 
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mentions in his 'Buddhist India’ Reformation m ancient 
India started peacefully, and the sophists, old and new 
appealed not to the sword but to intellectual and moral 
suasion We thus see that the asceticism as it is expressed 
in the sacred boohs of the Upani6ads, is most pure and 
ideal and carried on an intellectual basis This intellectual 
attainment was not e\eiy child’s toy, but the possession 
of a special few Y&jnavnlhya’s i enunciation must have 
affected the philosophical woild to a large extent, and 
the dazzling glory of tins sage must have captured 
many a student of Truth 

The Upamsadic Mum left the world entirely, 1 ait 
himself from all the ties and topical conventions He 
lesorted to Sannyasa with a marvellous effoit and 
enthusiasm The accomplishment of 1 estramt for the Yogic 
txance is amazingly high Such things not being m the 
scope of ordinary men whose intellect, morality as well as 
physical stiength were limited. Only giant intellects like 
Yajnavalh^a could fulfil such conditions, and such people 
as we know aie always to be counted as exceptions, which 
piove the rule Xatuially, the number of recluses must 
have been limited then 

Tapas — Tapas is one of the most essential conditions 
of asceticism®, and it is a means to get Swaigaloka 3 and even 

* Bnhadnranyakn-Ujxtnisad, III, 4, 2 , IV, 4, 22 
Chundvyya-UjKinuad, II, 23 Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brah 
mann, II, 2, 1 

3 2Jj ihad-Aravyal a-Upanisad, III, 4, 2, IV, 4, 22 
Cl a>idogya—Upo,iiisad, II, 23 •/aimimya—Upamsad-Brah 
uana, II, 2, 1, 1—4 

Q Jatm\niya~(/j>ainiari-jRrafanana t HI, I, 3, 7. 
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the know ledgo of the 5tman Yet the ascefc cism ov vnaman 
ism of the TJpamsads, contains a higher principle than 
Tapas, which outshines Tapas It is Dhyana w Inch absorbs 
all the senses of a person Nowhere ehe is the nature and 
scope of meditation so precisely nnd emphatically described 
as here, which shows that it was the chief aim of the 
authors of the TJpamsads 1 Even Tapas is not specified 
sowell Yajnavalkj a says to Maitieji that Yajna Dana 
(gift) and Tapas win only theSwarga but the aim of a 
genuine seeker after Truth being the Brahmaloka*, wise 
men resort to the knowledge of the Brahman 3 , the short cut 
to w Inch lies through meditation alone Tins seems to me 
the first reaction against Tapas, and this sort of idei 
perhaps pa\ ed the way for the doctrine of the Buddha as 
opposed to austerit es and mortifications nnd impregnated 
w ith full faith in meditation upon the true nature of things 
The beginning of the reaction against Tapas m the 
TJpamsads also shows that there must have elapsed some 
time the period of oblivion — between the two propagandas 
viz beginning of the reaction of Tapas against sacrifice in 
the Brahmanas, and the beginning of the leactton against 
Tapas bj Dhyana in the TJpamsads 

It is also to be noted, as far as asceticism of the Upa 
msad period is concerned, that the words Yati and BliikSu 
are not found m the earliest Aianyakas and Chandogja 
TJpamsad, though the ideas convened bj these teims are 

i Sankkyayana-A‘> any ala, XV, 1 B ihatl~Aranya] a- 
Upamsacl, II, 4, 5, IY, 5, 6 Chandogya-Upanvsad , I, % 12 
II, 22, 2, Y, 6, YI, 7 &x*A a I, 3, 4 
a Chandogya~Upani$ad, II, 23. 

Aranyala-Upam'ad, III, 8, 10 
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gn en a full displaj The eailiest reference to the word 
BhiUu is to bo found in the Asfcmlhjnji of rumni, which 
also mentions a BhikSu-Sutra 1 The references to the 
Vmkhanasa or £mmaimka-Sutras aro also found in some 
earlier Dhannasutras* Tins clearly shows that there must 
hate evicted some specific ascetic literature m India before 
the Sutra-Period, and after the Upanisads. It is most 
likely , also, that such Sutras as the r titles show , dealing 
with the practical a*cet c discipline were directly opposed 
to sacrificial rites, and [rohablj were suppressed bj the 
sacerdotal class of tlie Brnhmanas who gained supremacy 
m the Sutia-Penod In the Dhannasutras the object of 
which is nothing but the uplift of the GrihaHhaSrama*, 
resen ed onlj a corner for the ascetic, after ha\ ing moulded 
the ascetic theories in the rigid XSrama-sjstem according 
to their ow n convenience. 

The &rainaita is mentioned in the Upam&ad as well as 
the Sutras*, but there is no difference whatsoever between 
them and the rest of the ascetics and all these men can be 
included m tlie class of tlie Brahmana-Parivrajakas. The 
word BhikSu also points to the same class of people 1 which 
show s that at least from the Brahmamcal point of view 
there was no division in this class Tlie Samana Brahmana 
period which maj be identified with GOO B C and perhaps 

1 Pamn\ Astadhyayi IV, 3, 110 

i Dharmasvt as of Gautama, I, 3, 26, fiauddkajfana, 
II, 6, 14, 15, iasistha, IX, 10-11 

*2*antn»’« Ast ulhyayi, IV, 3, 110, Dhannasutras of 
Gautama, III, 26, and Bauddhnyana, II, 6, 15 

i Dharmasxtlras of Gautama, III, 27, Bauddhayana, 
II, 6, 16 
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a century preceding it, imparted two new things to the 
institution of the mendicants The wandering tendency 
however, is systematically handed down, since the Upa 
nisad* The system was partially obseived m the Upa 
meads and w as optional In the Sutras it is mentioned 
with reference to the BlnkSus, while in the Samana- 
Brahmana period winch was immediately followed by the 
Buddhist period, the custom formed an essential feature 
of mendicant society Rhys Dawds opinion that the 
wandering community of mendicants came into existence 
not long before the rise of Buddhism cannot be believed 
m its entirety 1 

These Samanas described in the Jain and Pali texts, 
though they originated from the Brahmana-Panbbajaha's 
and borrowed many of then customs, went one step ahead 
and denounced the Vedas with all their heait Though the 
anti Vedic feehugs of the sophistry were their undemed 
trademark, y et it was by no means their own invention 
It was the inheritance their forefathers had left to them*, 
and they added to it We thus see how sophism with all 
its varieties caught hold of the Indian mind from a remote 
time, only the full results of it we see m the later period 
of the Samanas 

Civilization shifts its place from time to time In the 
time of the Vedas it haunted the down lit plains of the 

l Rhys Davids, Bu Idhtsl India , p 141, B C. Law, 
Historical Gleanings , p 10 

s Aitareya~Aranyala (Keith’s edition) pp 101, 139, 
AtruAio, I, 15 L Sarup AiyAmitu and Airulta Intro- 
duction, p 74, says that the anti Vedic literature came into 
light with the A V Later on it i\as discovered in the 
isolated passages of the Aranyakas and Upam->ads 
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(1) The first A3rama l e the institution of student 
hood is the foremost of the time honoured institutions of 
Indian culture 

The strict observance of celibacy , the real thirst for 
knowledge and truth, an accomplishment of the highly 
cultivated physical and moral restraint created a halo of 
glory round the student since the Yedic times As an 
exception to the rule the ideas about the student ha\e 
remained unchanged through the long range of the sacred 
literature of the Aryans 1 * The institution is no doubt 
older than that of the fourth A^rama 

Of all the Four TUramas, the first Asrama of Bralima- 
carya contains the germs of monaclnsm and hence 
comes closer to the hermit stage*, and hence scholars 
almost unanimously declare the Brahmacarm to be a model 
and the origin of the &ramanas 3 Out of the three essential 
practices of celibacy, mendicancy and itinerancy of the 
Srataanas, they had no doubt borrowed the first two from 
the Brahmacarm of old 1 Rhys Dai uls, thought that the 

l R\gv erfo, Y, 109 5 The Brahmacarm goes engaged in 
duty He is a member of Gods own body Atharva Veda 
(Bloomfield, p 85 ), XI, 5-7 Gopalha-Brahmnva (2nd Pm 
pathaka) I, 21—9, glorification of the sun as a Brahmana dis 
ciple, &ateipat ha— Brahmana, XI, 4, Jfrihad- 4 ranyciha-Upa 
nisad. III, 7, 1, III, 3, I, 118, Chandogya Upanixid YI, 27, 

(roti/omn, III, 3, 7, Apastamba, II, 9, 21 

•Kern, Manual of Buddhxtm, p 73 
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Funjab, in the Biftbujana Upani£ad aril the Sutra 
periods it chose the sacied land of the Aryft\arta for its 
abode and in the Snmana-Brahmana period it turnel 
East wauls 1 thus glorifying the land of JIagadha*, which 
lay far from the land of Biahmamc culture The monh- 
world of this place natmally differed from the Paribbajahas 
of the AiyA* irfca. It was easier for these recluses to 
denounce sacrifices and the Veda" 

We ha\e so far traced the historical outline of the 
inonast c institution in India, before the Buddha came on 
the scene. Before closing the chapter it is essential to take 
a huiried \iew of the \ arious tendencies the Parivrajaka 
borrowed fiom either the Brahmacann or the Brahma 
\adm from time to time This will help us to settle the 
origin of the wandeiers either in the institution of the 
Brahmacann or the Brahma* ad in * The chief of the«e 
conditions aie the two conditions of (1) celibacy^ 
(2) inonast c habit". 


'‘It Is in the East that the Buddhas are born’. 
Cullaiajga, All, 2, 3. 

*N Dutt, Spread oj fin Idfnsm, p. 82, B C. Law, 
Jhstori'nl Gleamny*, 23 Rhys Davids, fiuddhtstn (American 
lectures), p 90 

s Dutt, -fm ly fiuddhisl Jlonaclnsm, pp 67, takes the 
origin of the Samauas to be in the wandering teachers who 
went on holding discussions with the Brahmins, while 
Jacobi (S B E XXII) Jam Sutra*, Introduction, p XXIV, 
maintains that the Brahmamc ascetic is the model from which 
the Samanas borrowed many important practices Also, Kero, 
Jfantial of fiuddht*tn, p 73. 
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(1) The fust A^rama 1 e tlie institution of student 
hood is the foremost of the time honoured institutions of 
Indian culture 

The strict observance of celibacy, the real thust for 
know ledge and truth, an accomplishment of the highly 
cultivated phjsical and moial restraint, created a halo of 
glory round the student since the Vedic times As an 
exception to the rule the ideas about the student have 
remained unchanged through the long range of the sacied 
literature of the Aryans 1 The institution is no doubt 
older than that of the fourth XSrama 

Of all the four it dramas, the first ifcioma of Biahmq- 
carya contains the germs of monachism and hence 
comes closer to the hermit stage*, and hence scholars 
almost unanimously declare the Brahmacnun to be a model 
and the origin of the &ramavms 8 Out of the three essential 
practices of celibacy, mendicancy and itinerancy of the 
oramanas, they had no doubt borrow ed the first two from 
the Brahmacarm of old* Rhys Davids, thought that the 

l Bigveda, V, 109-5 The Brahmacarm goes engaged m 
dutj. He is a member of God's own body Atharva-Yeda 
(Bloomfield, p 85 ), XI, 5-7 Gop athn -fir ah man a (2nd Pra 
pa that a) I, 21-9, glorification of the sun as a Brahmana dis 
ciple, &alapatha- Brahmana, XI, 4, Brihad-Ai anyaha-Upa 
nisad, III, 7, 1, III, 3, 1, 118, Chandogya-Upanuad, VI, 27, 
Gaulatna, III, 3, 7, Apastamba, II, 9, 21 
5 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p 73 
8 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 73, Hume, P mcipal 
Upanisads, p 374, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India p 247, 
Dialogues of Buddha, II, p 247, Hardy, Eastei n Monachism, 
p T< 

*Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 247 
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origin of the Samanas lay in the fact of the youths leaving 
the world without entering the life of house holder and 
without any previous study' But this argument will 
have to be fully tested before it is accepted 

Life long Cehbacy — One fact however is clear 
that this sort of religious life, the life long celibacy, techni- 
cally known os Naisthiha Brahmacarya, was not men 
ttoned till we find the first reference to it in the Chandogya 
Upanioad 1 , when asceticism was already established. It 
is not mentioned in Gautama s Dharmasutra, though other 
Sutras lefer to it* According to all these passages it is 
clear that the Naisthiha Brahmacann should stay with his 
preceptor all his life and serve him till death Though 
life long cehbacy is common to th s sorb of student and the 
Sramana till the 6ramana is a free man and acknowledges 
no teacher, besides a Nnisthiha Brahmacnrm, it is said 
can neither marry nor cm become o tecluse 3 4 , which fact 
les c ens the probability of the origin of the £ramanas m the 
life-long student 

Ab for itinerancy one can assert that it was never a 
natural feature of Brahmacarya, it was a mere accident 
Students used to wander* but only in the quest of a fit 
teacher As soon as they gob a preceptor they settled in 
his house, 1 11 they had mastered his teachings But this is 
not suffic ent to prove as Rhys Davids and Deussen thought 

3 Rhys Davids, Dialogue* of Buddha, II, p 21? 
t Chandogyu-Upanx&xd II, 20 

•Dharmasutras of Apatlaviba I, 1, 4, 29, I aststha, 7, 3-6 
*Ifai \ta~Dharmasut a, III, 14 
*B tkad-Arangala-Uf antsad, III, 7, I, III, 3, I 
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that e\en the nomadic custom was borrowed by the 
$ramana from the Biahmacarin 1 2 

(2) Almost contemporaneous to the Vedic Biahmacurm 
is tb e Vedic Mum or the Brahma' adin, and hence it is 
difficult to judge w ho borrowed from whom, and to what 
extent It must be acknowledged, howe'er, that the 
special privilege of meditat on or thought belongs to the 
Bralimavadin. Thus the lo'e of discussion, the keen long 
mg of vanquishing the opponent in debates and the 
arrangement of walking tours foi such pm poses, etc woie 
all the trademarks of the Brahma' adin Itinerancy is 
therefore borrowed most piobably by the £ramanas fiom 
these wandering teachers of Brahma' idya, Uddalaka Arum 
being the first know n teachei 8 Hence, Dr Banin draws 
hts conclusion about the origin of the &iamanas in the 
waudeung masters of the Brahman knowledge 8 which is 
also like the first an exaggerated statement The truth 
probably lies midw aj The &ramana held the Brahmacatm 
as a model as fai as practical life with all its moral aspects 
(such as a\orsion to luxuij , obaen ance of chastity) and the 
daily routine weie concerned Foi the intellectual pursuits 
and the means theieof, he was indebted to the Brahma' adin 
The Sramaua, hence, is a combination of the student and 
the wandeung mastei of the Brahman knowledge He 
behaves like the one and thinks like the other Many of 
the rules of the Sramanas therefore can be traced back to 
the rules and habits of both the types of men 

1 Deassen, Philosophy of Upanisad, p 377 

*Satapatha BraKmana , XI, 4, 1 

s Barua, Pre Buddhistic Philosophy, p 61, SukumarDatt, 
Parly Buddhistic monachism, p 69 

2 



CHAPTER 1! 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE \ INAYA LAWS 

I he Vinaya Latte — Of all the monastic laws the 
Vmaya laws are most extensn e as -w eU as intricate and 
ieveal the legal aptitude as also the common sense on the 
part of the Buddhists They are obviously vivid and run 
into minutest details so that ei en a paitial knowledge of 
them gives us a fair idea of the monastic life of the early 
Buddhists. They are systematically and scientifically 
ananged though their classification may fall short of the 
modern methods The principle underlying the chssifica 
tion is the motiv e and magn tude of the ofience 

The Vmaytt Lite i nine — The hteiatm e on the Vinaya 
is (l) canonical and (2) explanatory The canonical 
hteiature is composed of five books viz , two Vibhangas 
two kliandhahas and a glossaiy called Parivara Of 
the five books the Vibhangas especially the first 
Viblianga known as the Bhihkhu Viblianga is the most 
important foi oui puipo^e and contains the oldest of the 
rules v\ Inch were grouped under the Patimohlia Tlie book 
gives a list of 227 offences and enjoins laws to prohibit 
them accompanied by an ancient detailod commenfcaiyas 
u ell as typical cases that called for punishment after each 
ofience This shows how the study of the \inaya was 
paramount to the Bhikklius and suggests how rigid the 
technicalities of the Vmaya must have been. 

Hie second Viblian e a wz. the BhikUmm Viblianga is 
much shortei and less elaboiate than the first booh In 
many ways it is a mere imitation ot the Toimor 
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The two Khaudhakas are indispensable for moie than 
one reasons They form the essential supplements w ithout 
which the Patimokha w ould not be complete 

The Ptunara is a much latoi supplement and a 
glossary to the Pabimokhka, which is not so important as 
fir as it does not contribute anything new to the subject 
Yet it facilitates the study of the Vmaya by enumerating 
and retelling the rules separating them from the jumble of 
worthless details 

The non canonical literature on the Vinaja comprises 
the voluminous work of Buddhaghosa, which rs called 
‘Samantapusadika’ It is a commentary on the Vinaja 
Pitaha, lucid and detailed, which makes the study of the 
Vmaja accessible to alL In many places Buddhaghosa 
describes legal procediues vividly and sometimes even 
mentions offences which were not included in the original 
Viiinja Another book on the Vmaya called Vinaya 
Mniccaja’ is tliat of Buddhadatta who is believed to be ft 
junior contemporary of Buddhaghosa though he never 
mentions the name of the former in his woik The book 
bowevei, lacks in cntical insight and meiely gives us a 
summary of the Vinaya Pitaha m couplets The purpose 
of the book seems to make it easiei foi students to commit 
to memory the rules of the Vmaja 

The law-code — The 227 offences are classified under 
seven categories in a descending Older viz Parnjiko 
Sanghadisesa Aniyata Nissaggiya-Pacittiya Pacittiya 
Patidesaniya, and Sehhija From the legal point of view, 
Paiajika is the gravest offence, Sekhiya the lightest one 
There are also two kinds of offences winch come under 
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Thullaccaya and Duhkata which ueie a later addition 
I lme included them in the Pafcimokkha laws foi their 
peculiar legal pos tion lhullaccaya as the anal j a 3 will 
&how is weaker m jurisdiction than Sanghadisesa and 
Duhkata e\ en less than Pac ttiya 

The chief defect in the classificat on of the A inaya 
laws ta that many a time offences w h ch have no common 
bearing aie bracketed together or aie kept loosely hanging 
somewhere This leads to anomaly As for instance 
t-exual offences theft nnuler and pretension to impel 
natural powers aie all put m one category viz Paiajika 
because the punishment foi these offences is tfie same 
Similarly Sanghadisesa comprises lesser sexual offences 
rules for building huts prohibitions legaiding false accnsa 
ton cieat ng disturbance and schism etc So also in the 
Pacittija offences to sleep with a woman in the sam* place 
is bracketed with telling a dehbeiate he and using abusive 
language and all the«e offences come un let the falsehood 
section Thus w e find offences which ought to belong to 
specific gioups as sexual offences offences against pioperty 
etc., scattered all over, and hence many a time the nature 
of the laws does not become clear at fiist 

Analysis of the offences — An attempt has been made 
here to analyse the offences on modern lines without 
damaging the judicial principle of the Vmaya 

I Offences a jam *t pci son 

(1) Sexual offences (2) Murder an 1 assault (3) Defa 
msfcion and slandei 

II 0(fc v ci ag Must pi ope 1 ty 
{!) fhe'fc (2) Damage 
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111 Offences agamst the SangJio 

(1) Disputes (2) Schism (3) Refuting legal autho 

nty 

IV. Offences against Rdujion 

(1) Talking lightly of the Buddha and the Sanglia 
eta 


Sexwrt offences 


Paulijka 

Betei o sexual offences (Offences against human 
beings and oflences against the snperliumans and beasts) 

Offences agavnt a woman (a) Complete or in 
complete intercourse with a w oman by putting the organ 
either in the mouth or vagina or lectum of a woman 1 
who may be awake, sleeping unconscious mad or m a 
fit and whethei she be a former wife sister oi mother 
(b) Consent to have a complete or incomplete sex-act 
when a woman is brought to a Bhikkliu and he is forced 
to have an intercourse with hei by joining and pi easing 
the organs of the two togethei 1 (c) Sexual intercourse 
piactised when their is tempoiary impotency, thinking 
that it might not lead to disastrous consequences as it 
would in the usual course 3 

(2) Offences against an evnuch * 

1 Ywaya HI, pp 21-28 

2 Ibid , p 29 

3 Ibid, p 37 

*Ihd, pp 30, 31 etc 
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(3) Offences against a beast To take sexual liberties 
w ith fairies and animals such as female monkey s 1 etc. 

(4) Offences against the dead Sexual intercourse 
with a corpse which is still fiesh* 

(5) Homosexual offences Sex intercourse with a 
person of the same sex 8 

(6) Offences against self Self abuse \ e putting the 
organ into one’s mouth having a flexible back or haMng a 
long and hanging organ putting it into rectum* etc 
SanghSdisesa 

Hetei osexual offences 

Offences against a uoman (1) Coming in a close 
physical contact with a woman, such as embracing her, 
holding her hand, or plait of hair* etc 

2) Allowing a woman to touch oneself in lust oi 
tolerate a woman’s touch who is m lust* 

3) Addressing a woman in a coarse and indecent 
language 7 

4) Praising or censuring hei sexual organs 8 

1 Vmaya III, pp 22, 23, 28, 34, 37. 

3 Ibid, pp 27, 30 

3 Jbid, pp 30, 33 etc 

*Ibtd t p 35 

•Ibid, pp 39, 120 

B Ibul, p 124 

7 Ibid, pp 127 

B Ibid, pp 129 It was however not regarded an 
offence il a Bhikkhu talked harshly about a woman’s sexual 
organs in order to convince people of the doctrine of Brahma 
chnnya This shows the elasticity of the Vinaya-lvws. 
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3) Discussing sexual matters with her 1 . 

6) Putting impertinent and inquisitive questions to a 
woman about her sexual life 3 . 

7) Giving a woman hints or tips on sexual matters 3 . 

8) Being moved with passion thrusting a thumb into 
the vagina of a sleeping woman*. 

9) Begging a woman for sexual intercourse, saying 
that the union with a religious, learned man like a 
Bhikkhu would yield great merit*. 

10) Recommending sexual union with a Bhikkhu as a 
remedy for sterility, or as a means to procure a son or to 
gain the husband’s love to women if they approach for an 
advice in such matters®. 

Offences against edf: 

Masturbation: Emission of semen with a desire to 
remove nervous tension by using the hand 7 or other 
methods as having hot baths 8 , leading a free and un- 
restrained life® with various motives viz. (1) to procure 
health (2) to secure comfort (3) on medical grounds 

* Vinaya III, p. 129. 

'Ibid, p. 129. 

'Ibid, p. 129. 

i Ibid, p. 35. 

'Ibid, p. 131. 

9 Ibid, p. 134. 

'Ibid, p. 112. 

9 Ibid, p. 117. 

*Ibid, p. HI. 
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(4) Tufch a view of chanty (5) to obtain ment (6) to 
acqune heaven (7) to bung about concept on etc. 1 * 

Ofjenccs against the Haul Touching a coipse in 
sexual parts.! 

Offences against the public (I) Matchmaking 3 
(2) To be a go between i e leceiving messages from a 
husband or a paramour and carrying it to the wife or a 
lady love aud bringing a reply back all the time taking 
interest in such affairs 4 5 * 

Thullaccaya 

Heterosexual offences 

Offences against a beast To touch with hand a 
female from the louei creation such as a cow etc.* 

Offences against an ei niAih To touch with hand an 
eunuch* 

Homosexual offences (1) Climbing on the back of 
another man so that the sexual organs of the tiro come 
into cIo«e contact 7 (2) Kissing a man v. ith lust 8 

1 1 1 naya III, p 112 

d, p 37 

pp 135 138 

*111(1 pp 138 143 It is however, interesting to 
note that a Blukl.hu could necept such undertakings if the 
Sangha permitted it or if ho as to perform the mission to 
help a sick person (p 143) 

5 It»myn III, p 121, Vahavajga V, 9 

c 1 maya III, p 121 

^amnnla] Is < lit t I, p 2C6 
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Offences against self (self abu«e) 

Attempts at ejaculation by (1) taking hot water 
bath' (2) on the pretext of dressing a wound on the 
penis’ (3) preying the organ w ith the thighs 1 * 3 (4) deli 
berate attempt at ejaculation in latrines urinals 4 etc. 

Castration Castrating oneself 5 * * 

Offences against the dead (1) Tiying to ha\ e a 
complete oi incomplete sexual intercourse with the dead 
and decomposed body of a male female, either human oi a 
/’beast* (2) Touching a dead body u ith lust but not in the 
"exnal zone T 

i!/i sicllaneous 

SuigiccU operation Performing a surgical opeiation 
within a distance of two luches ronnd the anus 8 

Offences against the public. 

Matchmaking and acting «s a go-betuecn 
(1) Receding a message contemplating o\er it but 
not bringing reply, (2) Receiving a message and bunging 
a reply without any contemplation over the matter 

1 \ xnaya III, p 117 

'Ibid, p 117 

3 Ibid, p 118 

p 117 

6 Cullaiagga, V, 7 

8 Vxnaya, III, pp 29 33 

'Ibid, p 33 

h Jfahavagga, VI, 22 
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(3) Not receiving a message but contemplating o\ ei it and 
bunging a reply 1 
Hissoggiya-Pacitt lya 
Heterosexual offences 

Offences against a woman (1) Getting ones under- 
ueai uashed by a Bhikkhuni who is not related to 
oneself* (2) Receiving a robe fiom the hand of a 
Bhikkhuni not l elated 8 » 

Paczthya 

Hetei osexual offences 

Offences against a uoman (1) Lying down to 
sleep in the same place with a uoman* 

(2) To go on boaid the same boat by appointment 
with a Bhikkhuni* 

(3) To travel along a high road in company of a 
Bhikkhuni by special appointment* 

(l) To take seat in a seciet place with a woman T 
Xh U ata 

Hotel osexual offences 

Offences against a uoman (1) Climbing a tree 
with a woman or haung a pleasure tup with her in a 
boat * 

1 1 mai/a III, pp 142 143 
*Jbid, pp 205-207 
3 Ibid, pp 207-210 

* Vtnnya IV, p 1 9 
*/£«/, p 65 
t lbxd > p 63 
1 fbui l p 68 

* Tinny*! III, p 127 
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(2) Passing remaiks about a woman’s dress. 1 * * 

Offences agcnnt a beast To touch a female beast 
with a lustful mind* 

Self-abuse (l) making a wooden stamp (a figure 
either of a woman ora man) and nibbing it against the 
sexual parts. 8 (2) Ejaculation m sleep when the organ 
is squeezed accidently by another person. 4 * * 

Offences against the dead Try mg to put the sexual 
organ into the mouth of a decomposed body w Inch how ev er 
makes penetration impossible 8 

Offences against the public 

Malchnviling and being a go-between 

(1) Receiving a message but nob paying attention to 
it and not bringing an ansv er back 

(2) Neither to receiv e a message, nor to bring a reply 

but to contemplate on it . 

(3) Neither receiving a message, noi contemplating 
o\ er it but bringing a reply.® 

Offences i egardmg mw dci oi inflicting injuries etc 
Parajika 

1 Vxnaya III, p 130 

a Samanlap<imdxka I, p 266 

t lbxd l p 267 

^Yxnaya HI, pp 117-118 

'Ibid, p. 37 

9 Ibid, PP 142-143 
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Mu/t dei (direct) (1) To give a person poisou. 
(2) To beat a person with a stick (3) To stone a person to 
death 1 etc 

Sfiwde* (mdnect) In the Vinaya the mduect 
inurdei is given a more elaborate treatment 

The vanous indirect ways to deprive o person of life 
are (1) to create disgust for life in a person by describing 
how unbearable, awful and vam it is with the intention 
that the person should become desperate and commit 
suicide* (2) Inciting another person to injure or kill a 
person 3 (3) to tempt a person say ng that if lie dies m 

1 Yznaya III, pp 74, 79, 80, 82, etc 

i Ibtd, p 73 It is to be borne in mind in this 
connection, that the Pah literaturo is full of pessimistic notes 
on life Not only the doctrine of Nibbana, but the whole 
structure of renunciation is based upon the idea of escaping 
from the uncertainty and misery of human life Nibbana 
was the supreme happiness and could be sought through 
Pabbajja alone So, the disgust for life and the human hod}, 
unless it drove one to good action or to Pabbajja was a sin, 
especially, if it culminated zn suicide or murder The disgust 
for life on the other hand, was a qualification if it resulted 
in a detachment from the worldly things and led to renun 
ciation (^amantapasadifca II, pp 397 8) The intensity of 
the offence depended upon the motive of the preacher in 
l amting a dark picture of life as well as its consequences 
which were seen from the action of the listener This shows 
how psychology played an important part in the formation 
of the Vinaya jurisprudence 

*7M, p 75 
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a particular way lie would get wealth fame and heaven 1 
(4) to dig a ditch on the way, so that the i ictun may fall 
in it and die* 

Offences against a uoman Aboition — To give 
medicines and suggest a woman some methods such as 
rubbing the abdomen or fomenting it etc to bring about 
abortion 8 

(2) Thvllaccaya 

Gneions hut (1) To Older a Bhikkhu to kill oi 
injure a person so that be consents and the person is 
\ itally wounded* (2) To tell a person that if he dies 
in a particular way he will get money he will acquire 
fame etc., so that it causes the party an acute mental 
pain owing to the consciousness of the approach of death 
or that the person inflicts a serious injury on himself* 

(3) Figuring oneself as something terrible®, with the 
intention of scaring a person (4) To make an attempt 
on a persons life with such means as thrashing him, or 
administering poison eta so that the person suffers but 
does not die T 

Offences against a t toman Abortion — (1) To bring 
about abortion of a woman when both the mother and child 
hve (2) when the mother dies and the child lives® 

1 Vinaya III, p 78 
3 /tie?, p 80 

*Ibid, pp 83-84 
*Ibid, p 75 
‘/W, p 76 
9 Ibid, p 77 
'Ibid, pp 77-83 
pp 83 84 
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*«T vithya 

Involving slight mjuiy (1) To give a Wow m 
ngei* * * § (2) To poke a poison 5 («?) To suggest intention 
lly difficulties of conscience to a Blukkhn, so that lie 
ecome9 uneasy 8 

To destroy plants etc (1) To destioy % egetable 4 
2) To dig ground oi lime it dug 5 (3) To dunk water 
ath living germs in it * (4) To depu\ e anj living being 
animal etc.) of life T 

hilKata 

Involving naked intention and no injvry (1) To 
icite a Bhikku to kill a person * (2) To dig a ditch with 
vil intention (as also various othei means such as pro- 
uimg poison, weapons etc)® (3) To figure one&elf as 
omethmg terrible 10 (4) To say that if a person dies in 
particular way etc he may acquire fame, wealth etc. 11 

Offences against a uoman An attempt to aboita 
/Oman ( w hich is not successful ) 1 7 

* Vtnaya IV, j> 146 

9 Ibul, P 111 

3 lbul, r 148 

*111(1, p 35 

§ I6u(, p 33 

* Jbul, p 123 

* Ibul 

* 1 tnaya III, p 75 

9 Ibid, p 76 

10 Ibid, p 77 
3 r foul, p 7\? 

,s 1'iBfljn III, p 82 



DEFAMATION AND SLANDER 


SI 


Deeds intoliing no evil intention but i emit mg %n 
sol tot>s consequences, such as death 1 * * * 

Offences tutofom# defamation slandei etc 
Sanghadtsesu 

(1) To accuse a Blukklm falsely of a Pnrajika oflence 
(i e misbehaviour, theft, mm tier etc.) when the offence is 
leally a minor one or there is no offence at all* (2) To 
plead that a Bhikkhu is guittj of a Thullaccaj a oi Paeittiya 
only when he has m reality committed a Sanghidisesa 
oflence* 

Puexthya 

(1) To elandei a Blukkliu* (2) To abuse a Blukklm 5 * 
(3) To speak disrespectfully of a Bhikkhu deputed to any 
official duty * (4) To accuse a Bhikkhu falsely of a Sangh v 

disesa offence without ground 7 
Offences against property 

A) Iheft Theft consists of taking away an aiticle 
which mo) be something as valuable as a precious stone oi 
as insignificant as a handful of rice vv ithout the pei mission 
of the owner The different categories of the stolen piopertv 
aie defined according to the Vinaya as (1) a treasure 
deposited in the earth (2) an aiticle lying on the ground, 

1 1 maya III, pp 83, 84, 8G 

'Ibid, pp 363-169 

* Finaya III, p 170 

MtnnyallT, p 13 

8 I maya IV, p 14 

8 I maya IV, p 36 

7 1 twaya IV, p 86 
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on bed, on a seat etc (3) a tieasure lying nndei water 01 
placed in a boat (4) an art cle placed m vehicle (6) an 
article in the Vihara (6) anything torn a field such as 
corn etc. or fiom a garden such as fruit flowers etc 
(7) property from a village oi forest etc (8) men birds 
and animals etc 1 * 

Pdiajila 

(I) To remove a treasure from its place* (2) To take 
another's treasure for oneself by bieaking the seal 3 * * * * (3) To 
open the mouth of a jar containing either oil oi honey 
and to dnnk off the contents* (4) To order another 
.Bhikkhu to steal a paibcuhr article and see it is done' 
(5) To bide a stolen article* (C) To deny and refuse 
and not to giv e back a deposit to its ou rier T 

'Ihullaccaya y 

(1) To ordei another ( not a Bhikkhu or a layman) 
to 10 b an article and see it is done 8 (2) Trj mg to lemov e 
the tieasure by shaking scrubbing ecfc 9 (3) To annoy 
an owner by lefusing to give back a deposit 10 (4) To 


1 J xnaya III pp 4G 

*IM p 48 

8/it d 

*lbid 

8 Ibid, p 53 

"iiirf 

Uhd 

8 Ibid 

P 48 

i0 Ibid, p 51 
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bieak. an aitiele or hide ifc or ie»dei it useless, by passing 
urine on it or throwing leadings of food ou it with the 
intention of stealing* 

Pacittiya 

(1) To tell a ho and take anotliei s share of food as 
ones own* (2) To hide oi cause another to hide a 
Bhtkkhus bowl oi robe or mat or needlecase or girdle 
even m jest* (3) To continue to make use of a robe 
aftei making it ovei to a Bhikkhu oi Bliik VI mm* 

1 ) i klatn 

(l) To tempt a Bhikkhu to steal a thing 5 (2) I\ ith 
a mind to steal to go in search of a treasure 8 (3) To 
dig the ground, oi to cut dow n a tree etc. from a place w heie 
the treasure is supposed to be burned 7 (4) To touch 
a vase or a casket containing a treasure 8 (5) To obstruct 
the path of a bird or vehicle with an intention of stealing 
it 9 (G) To say * I do nob hav e the thing ’, v hen the ownei 
comes and asks the deposit back 10 

1 Samantapatadila II, p 321 
* 1 tnaya IIT, p 59 
3 Jtnaya IV, pp 122-124 
*Ibtd, pp 121-122 
B Ftnaya III, p 53 
'Ibid, p 47 
1 1bul, p 48 
'Ibid, p 48 
9 Ibid, p 48 
1Q Ibid, p 51 
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B ) Offences against tJ e pi opet t>j of the San jh > 

( Mainly including damage and negligence ) 

Pacittiya 

1) Not to put in its pioj ei place eithei a bedstead 01 
a chan oi a stool, the common piopeitj of the Satiglia 
which has been taken out for use and to go away \\ 1 thou t 
saying anything to anybody about it 1 

2) To put back in its popei place any of the abo\e 
mentioned articles, but to depart without saying anything 
to anybody' 

3) To sit down humedly oi lie down in the uppei 
stoiy of a dwelling place common to the Sanglia, or on a 
bedstead oi a chan with lemoveable legs 8 

4) To divert the use of an} mdi\ ulnal pioj eit} given 
to the Sangho* 

Dull ata 

To bleak an aiticle, to hide it oi to remlei it useless 
bj passing mine on it oi tin owing leavings of fool on it 
etc , ( without intention of stealing’ ) 

C ) Offences against n imoieable pi opcit if 
(Mainly legarding the construction of 
a hut oi a Yiliaia etc ) 

1 Ymaija IV, pp 39-10 

*Ibid, pp 40-42 

*Ibul, p 44 
p 154 

s Samanta2>iit»ddtt II, p 321 
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‘'V v/h tdiscm 

1) (a) To build a liufc oi a big Viliara on a place 
v, tliout the pernmsion of the ownei, (b) on a place which 
ts unsafe j e infeste 1 by lats, ants, diseases etc., and to 
uhich there is no easy entrance 1 * . 

2) To make a hut be\ ond fixed proportion 3 . 

Ih f lata 

1) To make a Imfc out of pioportion (though the 
„iound lias been obtained with the owner’s permission and 
though the place is safe ) 

2) lo build a hut on a place which is infested with 
i itb eta, though the lest of the conditions are fulfilled 

3) To build a hut to wlucli there is no easy access, 
though in all other lespects there is no ground fcr 
a complaint 3 


Offences against th<. Sangha 
ie* and Schism 
Savghadisc a 

1) In spite of a piecise warning (three times) from 
the Sangha to cause a split in the Sangha on the pretext 
of calling attention of the inmates to a particular point 
which is sine to lead to hot discussion and consequently to 


1 Finayn III, pp 149, 155-57 

*IW, -pj> iK-j 

*llul 
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schism ant! thus putting the unity and peace of the 
Sangha at stake 1 

if) To suppoit the Blukkhu who deliberately causes 
a split in the Sangha and not to give up Ins following even 
aftei tluee foimal warnings hom the Sangha* 

3) Not to acknowledge ones fault and if others 
bung it to ones notice not to listen to them and to make 
impudent replies (even aitei tluee warnings from the 
Sangha s ) 
i hullaccaya 

1) To cause a split m the Sangha aftei two warnings 
hom the Sangha 4 

2) To support a BluLIJiu w ho causes a split in the 
Sangha aftei two warnings fiom the Sangha* 

3) Not to admit ones fault and to make impudent 
lephes aftei two warnings from the Sangha® 

Paciltiya 

To stir up ill will against Bhihkhus deputed to any 
ofhcial duty 7 
Du! Lata 

1 ) To trj to split the Sanglm until a warning 
comes hom the Sangha 8 
1 1 tnaj/a III, pp 111-171 
pp 174-1 7G 
3 /[>ul, pp 170-79 
*Jlut, p 174 
*Ilid p 170 
a lbttl p 179 
1 Jlitl, pp 37-39 
*2bt ?, p 174 
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2) To support a Bhikkhu w ho causes a split m the 
Sangha until the Sangha warns ° 

3) Not to admit one s fault until the Sangha warns 1 

Offences against law 

Pacithya 

1) To tell a noMce of a Bhikkhu hating committed 
a gra\ e offence* 

2) To refuse to answei u hen the Sangha is making 
a formal inquiry into on oflence 8 

3) To stir up for decision a mattei uhich has 
already been settled according to law* 

4) To conceal a serious offence committed by a 
Bhikkhu* 

5) Not to submit to the decision of the majority 
when one is admonished for an offence and saj that one 
cannot do so unttl a consultation with one who is an 
acknowledged authority on law 8 

6) To regard minor rules of the Patimokkha as 
insignificant boaring and leading to perplexity" 

7) To be ignorant of the rules of the Patimokkha* 

'Vxnaya III, p 176 
179 

2 Yxnaya IV, pp 30 32 

3 Ibtd, pp 35 37 

*Ibtd p 126 

pp 127-128 

Hbxd, pp 141-142 
Ibid, pp 142 144 

Vtirf, pp 144-145 
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8) To grumble affcei hating declaied consent bi the 
pioceedmgs of the Sangha which me con lucted accoi hng 
to law 1 

9) To rise from ones seat and go awa\ witliout 
hating declared consent wlieu the Sangha is engaged m 
conducting a trial* 

Offences against uhgion 

Paidjila 

Piebending to possess muaculons poueis and iho 
other extraordinary qualifications* 

1 hvllaccayo 

To talk of one’s evtiaoidinmy acluet events oi that 
of another’s unknowingly * 

Pdnttiya 

1) To iecite Dhamma clause by clause w hen one i** 
not admitted into the higher giade* 

2) To tell one not iecei\ed into the lughei giade that 
the speaker or any other Bhikkhu has extiaordurm 
spuitual gifts eten when it is so 8 , 

* V*nat/a IV, pp 151-152 
s Ibid, pp 152-153 

3 j e Jh&na, Vimokkha Sumadhi, Sinnjntli 2 miiS< 1 
nssana, MaggabhSno, Plinlisarcikiny fi, Kile«np ;j } J >j f) .j m 0 | t 
I'lnaya III, pp 90-91 
*Jlnd, pp. 97-101 

* Vtnaya IV, pp 14-15 

pp. 23 30 
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3) To interpiet the Buddha’s words m a wrong way 
oi to tw 1st them so ns to sene one’s puipcm* 

4) To make a robe of the same mea.su ie as that of the 
Buddha*. 

5) To keep company with a person who twists the 
woids of the Buddlia* 


M wcdluncoiis 

A) Offences legal ding a llhikkhu’s i elation uxth 
o llhilkhvni Pacxitiya 

1) To exhort Blukkhunis when one is not deputed 
foi it‘ 

2) To exhort Blukkhunis aftei sunset* 

3) To visit the dwelling place of a Bhikkhuni unless 
she be ill’ 

4) To eat food piocuted by the intenention of a 
Bhikkhuni 7 . 


*V\naya IV, pp. 133-136. 

-Ibid, pp. 173—174. 

3 Ibid, pp. 137-140 
*Ibid, pp. 4D-53. 

*/M,pp 142-144 
6 Ibid, pp 144-5 

" Zfcuf, pp 66, 68 The rest of such offences have already 
bun mentioned under sexual offences and need not be 
repeated here 
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B) There are besides veiy many minor rules legard 
mg receiving alms 1 2 making clothes’ etc winch run into 
minute and even worthless details These rules aie besides 
weak in judicial capacity and so not important from the 
legal point of \iew 


1 Ymaya IV, pp 287-239 

2 Ymaya III, pp 210, 26o 



CHAPTER III 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE Or THE VINAYA LAWS 

The uord The word 'Vinaya ’ has a peculiar technical 
meaning m the Pali language , it means the collection of 
rules and ceiemomals as dictated by the Buddha for the 
practical guidance of the Bhikkhus 

The word is derived from the Sanskrit loot '\i -+■ m’ 
which means to lead, to guide, to tram 1 etc. Qhe different 
connotations of the term show the stages of evolution 
of the ideas attached to it The w ord however occurs so 
i a rely in prebuddhist Sanskrit literature, save two in 
stances, that it is very difficult to tiace the signs of a 
gradual evolution 

The first etymological evidence is furnished by the 
Rigveda * Brahmanaspafci is called a ‘Sannaya’, ‘Vinaya’ 
and ‘Purolnta’ Sayana interprets the passage a3 Brah- 
manaspati brings beings together, and ‘leads them away 
(vividham neta) and puts them asunder or separates them 
(puthakkarta) This sense is quite different from the idea 
of moral discipline or guidance, only the ciude idea of 
leading others according to one’s wish is found heie 

In the Aitareya-Aranyaka we find anothei reference, 
‘Vinayanfci vajinam 3 which implies the conducting 01 
training of a horse The idea of discipline evpiessed here 

*Momer Williams, Sanskrit— English Dtdiona >j, ‘vi-fni* 

s i?i ejveda, XT, 24, 9 

^Aitareya-Aranyaka, I, 2, 1, 9 
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isneuerto the com enbioiul meaning ofVmaya, and it 
is most ] lobable that the teim was first applied to the 
training of horses with constant use its meaning must 
have been am)lifiel until it came to mean moral 
hsciphne toi men ind the original significance must 
line passe l into oblivion 

Iho xtfjiiificanic ihe scoje an I significance of the 
\inajn has not been descnbed so luc dly and aptly by 
my one as by tlie learned Jhuldhaghosa He defines 
the Vinavv as the discipline which by vanous means 
controls tlie bodv and the speech and prevents them 
iiom erring’, and hence the booh of the Vinaya is known 
is a cornpihtion ot mica winch cleaily state what is wrong 
ind what is light what is oflence and uhafc is non ofience 
together with the principle of restrrmt 5 These precepts 
weie lookel upon as the command ot the woithy Buddha 8 
Naturally the subject of the Vinaya is the moral training 
1 now n vs Adhisihrsikhh v m Pah*, and lienee it gives 
warnings rgunst moial transgressions 

kautilya m Its Aitlukistn obseives that Vinaya 
(mural disnphne) is natural and evtexnaP 'Ihe innate 

’Also ‘Vividha visesanayatta nnvy in vto ceva hay a vaca 
li main Viuaj itthavidnhi ayain unijo Muayoti akkato 
V mantel (Kilt/ (, I, p 19 il c o Itthasahm p 10 

2 \ in ijakalha itmin Kappivakappiya-ap-itananapatti 
ramar v m ih vnap-vti sunyulta katha Samat top is idil i, IV, 

1 700 

3 AtthiKih i , i 21 

*Atth p 21 

Mvritakih s\i blmil i cvvinnah , te, I, 5 
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Yinaj a can lie seen in men of pme character film will ami 
full of religious 7eal like the gi eat S iriputta Moggallani 
Mabakassapa, Bahula, Upali c*<:, and lienee there is no 
necessity of regulating then conduct by external bindings 
All men however, cannot come up to that mark, and it is i 
tendency of common people not to do an_j thing senoush 
unless they are compelled to do so In case tlieie is will to 
do a thing it happens that the methods adopted to accom- 
plish it are inadequate and m sjudged and so either the 
state 01 some person m w hom authoi ity has been vested 
has to interfere and bung an external coercion on men and 
make them do the light thing according to a legnlated 
plan and impeach them if they fail to keep up by it This 
is the external Vina\a The Vnma Pitnka contains this 
Vmaya chiefly 

The doctrine of the Buddha consists of the Dhamma an 1 
the Yinaja The Dhamma deals with the purity of mind 
and with theological problems and moial doctrines The 
range of the Dhamma is indeed wider tlnu the Vmaya but 
it is through the Vmaya that the whole Buddhist doctrine 
attained stabilty, if the Dluimna is the doctrine and 
theory , the Vmaya is the practice and not less important 
because it is only through the practical application i 
doctrine is put to test Buddhaghosa in the Samanta 
pasadika, calls the Vmaya the very life of the teaching of 
the Buddha and adds that all Buddhist doctrines an 1 
precepts are an outcome of the Vina} a alone 1 How the 
prosperity of the doctnne and the Sangha depended inanity 
on the obsen ance of the Vmaya Iiw« will he made cleai 
duty 


'Samantajmuichf i T, j* 13 
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The principle undo lying the Vvtiaya The laws oE 
the Vinaya are distinct fiom any of the contemporary 
law-codes Though they difler from all the other systems 
in their structure, jurisprudence and application still the 
principle underlying them is an ancient one and common 
to all the ascetic systems of ancient India This is the 
principle or doctrine of ‘Bralimacanya’ which consists of 
celibacy’ and all moral and spiritual means that support it 
The Buddhists differed little from the Brahmamc Pam rajaLa 
in that lespeeb They have improved upon the old ideal* 
only’ by describing the aim, scope and the natme of Brahma- 
cariyn more vividly The favourite expression of the 
Buddhists is ‘ Caturangasaraannagatam Brahmacariyam* ’ 
(fourfold Biahmacanya), it is called ‘Kevula paripunna’ 
(perfect) and ‘ Pansuddlia’ (altogether pure) and is an 
outcome of the doctnne and precepts which aie beneficial 
m the beginning in the middle and in the end and which 
are significant (Sattha) and noble* It is said that the 
doctrine of Biahmacanya was steeped in the Nibbana, it 
aimed at the Nibbana and ended m the Nibbana 4 , The 
Brahmacany a of the Buddhists was justice it was Dhnmma 
and it was most auspicious* It was the chief means to 
extinguish grief 8 However, this idea of Biahmacanya, 

*The traditional definition o£ Brahmacariya is that 
‘Kayena rnanasa vaca mdrayam api sarvada 
Sarvatra maithunabhavo brahmacaryam tad ucyate ’ (1) 
3 Mujj hima—A tlaya I, p 17 
*Ib\d , I, pp 213 216, 240 etc 
*AnijnUara-h tlaya, III pp 4, 381 , IV, p 35 etc 
*■6 amyutla—b tlaya, I, p 105, II, p 219 etc 
* ifajjkvna-ft tkaya, I, p, 304 
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pet feet as it is, is no imentionof the Buddha Brahma 
cariya was a cherished object since the time of the 
Rigveda, and with the growth of the philosophical 
literature, the ideal advanced day by day The Buddha 
uas not blind to this lineage and praised the Yedic Risis 
Atthaka, Yamaha, Ynmadeva, Vessamitta, Ynmataggi 
Angirasa, Bharadvaja Yasettha, Kassapa, Bhagu etc 1 
Some of whom are also praised in the Gopatha-Brahmam 
foi practising Brahmacarya and Tapas in their ASramas 5 
And m Older to prore that his doctrine had an antiquity, 
the Buddha chose to call it as the Aliya Magga 3 , Anya- 
Dhamma* etc The * Tittinya-Brahmacariya'* and the 
‘ Sanhhahkhita Brahmacarija ’ 8 which is praised by the 


ijfajjhtma -XxLaya, I, p 514 
2 Gopatha-Brahmana II, 4, 11 

z Majjhxma-Xil aya, I, pp 15,16, III, p 72, AnguUara- 
Kayo, Y pp 244, 278 Digha-A tkaya, III, pp 102, 128, 
Sarny ixlta-JS xkaya, I, p 7 etc 

*JIajjhima Xikaya, p I, 1 , Samyutla~A tkaya, IV p 287 
B Samyntla-Xtkaya, II, p 219, Jfajjhima-Xtkaya, II, 
pp 5, 55, III, 11, Digha-Xtkaya, I, p 63 

e Cullaiayga, YI, 6, 3 Ithjs Davids and Oldenberg 
take the term to be a covert sarcasm intended to be 
understood against Taittinya Brahmanas The rnalry 
between the Brahmins and the Buddhists is quite plain, and 
can be sensed here from the pun played upon the word 
Tittxra The sarcasm however, does not in any way affect 
the goodness of the doctrine as well as the practices followed 
Yiy Vbts 'SiVura, eiVner Vne VnA ox Vtifc YraYnmn, wbidh were 
acknowledged even by a rival 'What can be more genuine 
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Buddha also shows the indirect influence of the Taittmya 
rtdiool of flie Black Yiymacda and the school of &anhlu 
ind Likluta (Tlie famous Hiulu jurists writers of the 
Nanklia Likluta Dlimma utia) on Buddhist thought and 
practices* 

It was comideicd a gieat qualification to be well 
\ ciscd m the Dhnmma as well as the Vinaya. A Blnkkhu 
learned in the Vinaya wm known as the Vmayadhara, 
he was c\j ecte 1 to know all the precepts of the Vinajn 
together with the offences and transgressions for which 
the} w ere declared 

Jhc /<nmn(io» Hie founation of the Vinaya rules 
} lays nn impoit-int part in the h story of tlie Vinaja The 

than a tribu*c from an antagonist 1 And hones the influence 
. f this school appears indirect as in so rainy other cases As 
lor example, the Buddha opposed the Vcdic Brahmins 
m hornier he got an opportunity and insisted on proving that 
Ins doctrine and his ways were the only perfect means to 
ittiun Nibbfina Yctwc find that there were many laws 
which wero hisod on the Brahmamc rules of celibacy and 
iscelicism And hence instead of acknowledging the merits 
of contemporaneous institutions, the Buddha prefers to pay i 
tribute to the ancient sages like Yamatnggi etc , m spite of 
the fact that they belong to the Brahmamc fold 

1 Bai iia, Tin to if of Pi ebu'ldhxsti' Indian Philosophy, 
p 241 ‘The names of these two ancient jurists became 
iroatrbnl in the time of the Buddha, as many be judged 
from the latter s expression ‘fcankha-Likhita Brahmacanya’ 
Bud(lha e hosa has entirely lost «ight of m the historical 
<i a rrf Atjucv? of tTee expresses ’ 
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peculiarity of the rules lies in the stn ctme an 1 formation 
which are bo distinct from any ecclesiastic laws As for 
example m the ancient law codes of the Hindus those of 
Gautama Vasistha etc the rules are given as they are 
they allude only to things one should practise oi discard 
The Scarangasutra of the Jains also gives mere laws one 
after anothei coupled with religious discourses The 
Vinaya rules however retain the legenl spirit in them 
Each rule is linked to an episode supposed to be the natural 
source of that rule Even foi an ordinary minute and 
insignificant rulo the historical episode is indispensable 
Thts system has one advantage viz, we can get a piopei 
notion about the adaptability and practical value of each 
rule The love of tho Buddhists liouevei foi these episodes 
was sometimes camel to such a ridiculous extent that 
many of the episodes hav e lost then glo^s and tend to be 
drab and meaningless, instead of ci eating interest thev 
bung a dry changeless monotony to the Vinaya Pitaha 
Sometimes they even soem to be invented As for example 
it is said that a monk, took away clothes fiom a coipse when 
the spirit of the dead person had not departed The coipse 
warned him not to take away what belonged to lum, but 
the monk did not pay any heed to it and stmted homewards. 
The coipse followed him to his residence nnl troubled lum 
so much that he was compelled to give up the clothes 1 
Nearly all tho Chabaggiya episoles aio of this type, when 
ever any safeguard foi an ofleucc had to be laid down 
the offence wa« often ‘made up by linking it up with the 
almost imaginary figures of the Cliabbaggiy a Bhtkkhns 
and Bhikkhuuis. Tho authont citv of those episodes 


^lusvain p 58 
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therefoie is doubtful Tlieie aie some episodes winch 
do not fit m with the tide that fallows them e g the 
episode of Dhamya Kumbhirakaputta is not quoted m 
accordance with the second Pai/tpLa 1 Similarly the 
eptsode connected with Nissaggiya XV has no beanng 
upon the rule The historical backgiound of the \mayu 
niles thus appears peifoiate I 

Contenfton Dispensing with these mnei somces 
we shall tmn to the real historical origin of the 
Vinnya-rules W r e cannot disreguid the mots of legal 
institutions meiely because they happen to be embedded 
in antiqmfcj * Tiadition is a great storehouse of the 
unwntten lustoncal material fiom which many ideas can 
be drawn The laws of the Vinaya also one a good deal 
to tradtt on as the laws suiting any sane and practical 
institution must needs do Buddhism nnd Jainism aie 
different m then ethical and leligious outlook fiom 
Brahmanism y ot no religion in the world is in the leal 
sense of the term so original as to bleak oft completely 
fiom the beaten path Espec ally, in a conservative and 
past lo\ing country like ancient India even the idea of 
smashing the tradition seems impiobable The Buddha 
himself nevei v\ ished it He never meant to find a new 
way to salvation he only remodelled customs which 
weie worn out ami out of place 

The grip of convention or custom upon the law is 
alway a film The law 8 based directly on custom are know n 
as customary law s and they axe supposed to glow slowlv 

1 ftnaj/s III, p 41 

*Vmogiadoff C<n anon Sense m Ian, p 34 
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out of public opinion' and aie consideied as \alid as laws 
pi omulgated by legislators or foimulated by professional 
trained judges since tbeir sanctification comes from long 
usage' The Hindu laws are known for then sole dejen 
dence on custom, but the lan s of the Vinaya also ha\ e mostly 
then antecedents in nothing el«e but custom The Hindu 
law -gi\ ers looked upon three things as the sources of 
the law \ 17 (1) Veda (2) Smnti and (3) Acaia (custom) 5 
But since the Buddha did not believe m the formei tuo 
sources custom was all the more important in the 
foimation of the Vinayj laus and that is one of the 
reasons why public censure and recommendations had 
so much effect on the origin and evolut on of these laus 

After n close scrutiny of the Vinny a-law s one finds 
out that the framework of these rules is essentially based 
on tradition while the details and the legal methods 
me the invention of the Buddhists The rules as a fact 
are taken from the nncenb law -codes, the Upamsads 
topical emironmeut etc The rules borrowed from the 
Dhaimasutras aie generally taken from the injunctions 
of the two institution’* \i r the Brahmacaiya and 
ascet cism 

Contrdurfron of limhmacai ya 

Rida bon oued from the lhahmacai ya institution 
Out of the innumerable rules winch are drawn upon the 

1 ^ rnogradoff, Common Sente tn late, p 31 ' 

•Itnd, p 134 

’Vannnnrth, I Also Gautama, I, 1-3, JJimhth ij tna, 
T 1 l -7 I, 1-6, 1 ajnavdkya, T, 1-0 
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code for the Brahmacarm only a fen impoitant ones will be 
discussed here Begging is the chief of all The ancient 
lan enjoins that eaily in the morning the pupil residing 
with his teacher should gatliei alms for himself Aftei 
coming bach he should show the teachei what he has got 
and then partake of the food 1 * * Gotama imposes almost 
the same duties on the Saddhivihnrihas. The only 
difference was that the Samanas had to don their robes 
propeily on their persons and collect alms in an iron bowl 
instead of a wooden one 

Like the Brahmacarm the diet of the Bhikhhu also 
was curtailed and restricted Both could not partake of 
\s me 01 any intoxicating liquor food w ith condiments m 
it etc* The control of palate was extiemely rigorous m 
both the cases with the exception that the Buddhist monk 
could take animal food* while the student was foibidden 
to touch it 4 * 6 * 

Jn the eaily jeais of the Older, a Bhikhhu wa3 not 
allowed to wear any footweai following on the custom of 
the student, but latei on the use was sanctioned undez 
some bindings 8 The internal management of the Sangha 
was exactly based on the principles of the Hindu precepts 

I Gautama, I, 2, 45, Apaslamba, I, 1, 2, 22 

^Cullavayga, XII, 1, 16, Gautama, II, 19, Apaslamba, 

I, 1, 2, 23 

s CnlIaiaffffa, YII, 3, 15 

‘Gnatama, II, 19, Apastamba, I, 1, 2, 23 

6 Vahavapga, Y, 1, 30, Gautama, II, 19, Apaslamba, 

I, 2, 7, 5 
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about the lelations between the tutor and the taught 
That the teacher and the pupil have to look upon each 
other as the father and the son that the pupil should ha\ e 
no secrets from the teacher he must be a read} ser\ ant to 
the preceptoi 1 etc. aie the ideas which aie essentially based 
on the ancient txadition* (The Vinaya Pitaka has gone 
only one step ahead in enjoining that not only the precep 
tors but all elders of the Sanglrn must be treated with 
rexeience)* E\en the terms Antexasika* and Upajjhaya 
are bom owed from the early books 

The regulations about the relation between the student 
aud the teacher m the Vinaya Pitaka, are an expanded 
and ieMsed edition of the rules to be met with in the law 
code of the Hindus. Every possible relation between the 
two is aptly dealt with 

The influence of the institution of 1 ahs The legula 
tions made by Gotama beaung upon the contemporaneous 
monastic practices are equally important and to be met with 
m e\ ery nook and corner of the Vinaya. The Mahavagga 
tells us that Gotama comerted 1000 Jatilas and 250 
followers of Sanjajo. The second and the third of the four 


^Jfahavagga, I, 25, I, 32, 1, 33 37, I, 53 
“Crtwfmn, I, 1, 10,1, 2, 32 38 — Chandogya-Upantsad, VI, 
14 hathaka Upamsad, 11,8 — also insists on the necessity 
of the teacher m the spiritnal matters Apatlamba, I, 2 6 
Sanddhayana, I, 2,24, also 29 33 &anUiahktla, p 11 13 
8 CnHaro9>/o, VI, 6, 4 
*Apa8tamla, I, 2, 8, 26 
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Nissajas 1 aie chiefly based on customs obseived by the 
Paubbajakas 

Ihe Buddha pioposes the Bhikkhu to wear worn out 
ugs picked up fiom the dust heap Same are the instruc 
tions of Gautma the law giver to the Bhikgu who has 
1 enounced the woild*, the lattei however, unkhe the 
Buddha allows onlj one garment, the lom cloth, to a recluse 
The mle about dwelling under a tiee oigmates from the 
same soiu ccs* 

Gautama uiges, wandeung upon a recluse all the year 
lound, only dining the lams can lie remain in one place 1 
'ihe elaborate and exhaustive rules about the Vassa" in the 
Pitakns in hcate nothing moie but au inclination towaida 
the cunent customs which the Tittluj as followed 

In the mattei of food also many of the lestrici ons on 
accept ng food at a particulai time etc w ere handed down 
to the Buddhists by tiadit on alone There is an interesting 
little episode about it An ascetic by the name Keniya, 
when the Buddha was in his vicinity said to himself that 
ihe ancient Risis and Brahmins, like Atthaha, Vatnaka, 
Vamadeva etc, weie abstauieis ftom food at night and 
abstaineis of food at wiong times, yet they used to receive 

1 JIahavagga, I, 30 The Nissayas arc (1) to live by 
begging (3) to wear rags thrown on the dust heap, (3) to live 
under a tree, and (4) to use cow s urine as mtdieme 

^Gautama, I, 3, 17 13. 

s Oftw/nwi«, I, 3, 13, 1 fah najga, I, 30, 25 
I, 3, 12 

• Vithaltirija, TIT, 1, 1. 
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such things as dunks. Gotama also did not accept food 
at odd times, why should he, then, not accept like the 
ancient sages drinkable things 7 The ascetic, theiefoie, 
on this plea, prepared a drink and brought it to Gotama 
As the ascet c had predicted, Gotama did accept the dunk 
and declared his perm ssion to the Bhikklms to accept 
drinks 1 

Upoialha tn oldct l tie i atm e The ascetic*, as the 
Slahavagga reports, used to hold assemblies on the foui- 
fceenth and fifteenth dajs of the month* (wh ch custom in 
its turn w as borrowed fiom the sacrificial utes called the 
DarSa and Purnamosa sacrifices)*. On the suggestion of 
king Bimbisarn the Buddha also made the rule that the 
Uposatha meetings must be held twice a month* Hence 
forward the Uposatha meetings became the mam source of 
\ itahty on tho Buddhist Sanglia It is to be borne in mind 
that the Uposatha meetings were quite different in their 
nature and structure from tho meetings of the Tittlu} as 
or ascetics 

The Xjnahas held sunshades o\er their head, and the 
Bhikkhus al c o adopted the custom* Like the Tittlnj as, 
again, they got their cells white washed, fiooi coloured 
black and the w alls coloured w ith red chalk® 

1 Jfahacaffgn, VI, 33 

t Il%d II, 1 

*$ata]xitha—2lrahm'ina, II, 1, 4, I, l 

•Jfahncagya, II, 4. 

8 CMHacnj^rt, V, 23, 2-3 

•Ibid, VI, 3, 1 
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The Tittluj as or ascetics by then conti ast with 
the Buddhists were again a source of mam of the laws in 
the Vinaya Pi taka as for example the Buddhists weie 
f 01 bidden to iecei\e food m their hands because the 
Titthiyas did so* foi the same leason, the howl of a 
Blukkhu if made of wood* and gouids foi water pots in- 
voked a Dukkata ofience 3 The Panvasa oi pi obation 
rule also was made particularly foi the Tittluyas since the 
Buddhists thought them less com] etent and steady* The 
doctrine of Akiriyavilda (non notion) also was lesorted by 
Gotama as a piotest against the Tittluyas 5 

Some of the Tittluy as were advocates of nudity think 
ing it to be favourable to modetation and content to the 
eradication of evil, to the suppression of passions* etc , and 
otheis made garments of glass of han, of the skin of wild 
animals mz deer etc All these things were stopped 
expressly b}' Gotama, by fiamcng special rules the \ lolat on 
of which would be a ‘grave offence’’ 

Populai opinion The wagging tongue of the jublic 
is another source of the majority of the Vinaj a-rules In 
all countnes and at all t mes the public tongue is always 
an offacatious refoimei , so was it in the time of the 
Buddha The Sangha being solely dep endpnt on the people 

'ATahuvajga, I, 70, 1 
'GuNaiagga, V, 8, 2 
mid, V, 10, 1 
*ifahai>aaga, I, 38 
*Itnd, VI, 31, 12 31 

*jm, yjjj; .?j> 

'ibid. 
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foi ration and clothings Gotama and his disciples weie 
always ready to considei leasonable complaints and 
suggestions of the public. 

The rules made on account of public comment aie 
innumerable and geneially to be met with quite fiequently 
in the Yinaya Pitaka The slightest mishap or slioi tcoming 
of the Bhikkhus did not escape public detection, aud con- 
sequently then scornful remaihs thereon The public took 
a keen notice of BhiLKhus if they dispensed w ifch bon Is, 
accepted alms in then hands 1 * , if they went out not donning 
on then robes propeily*, when the> did not keep Vassa 
(ram retreat) in the beginning 3 , if they kept Vassa in the 
hollow of tiees, cattlepens etc. 4 , if they stored unnecessary 
goods in their Yiharas 5 * , if the Bhikkhus entertained 
themseh es with secular enjoyments 8 and 60 on The 
complaints are thus an outcome of the shortcomings and 
lapses on the part of the Bhikkhus which caused some 
nicon\ emence to the public, but there are many other 
things, concerning the Sangha with which the public weie 
not apparently concerned and with which they would 
interfere Now holding the Uposatha meetings was 
a thing with which only the inmates of the Sangha were 
primarily concerned In the beginning w hen the Sangha 
had just determined toha\e Uposatha meetings aftei the 

1 Mahaiariga, T, 70, 1. 

‘Ibid, I, 70, 4. 

*Ibtd, III, J, 1 

*Jb%d, III, 12 

VI, 15, 9 

e CWJaraj7jm, ^ » 2, b 
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fashion of the Tittln j as the members remained silent when 
they a c sembled there w as no preaching of Dhamma The 
people who had come to hear Dhamma became annoj ed 
mui muled and denounced the silence of Bluhhhus on the 
occas on and hence came the Patimokkin to be lecited in 
the Uposatha assemblies 1 * I lie poople also interfered when 
the novics weie forbidden the food which is to be taken 
with mouth * (1 o drinkable things) These instances 
will suffice to show how effective public criticism was 
even in the innermost afiaus of the Sangha I-Tsing seems 
to have made a specal note of it, he says Our gieat 
Master was in the habit of avoiding first of all peoples 
imumwis and slander while manag ng the aflairs according 
to circumstances 3 

But the lay people did not do the work of fault-finders 
only Many an influential devotee exert ng las or her 
jrcssuieon the Buddha helpod the Sangha from t me to 
t me and got many a rule made or amended Bimbisara 
the king or Magadha was the first man who interfered 
with the inner working of the Sangha It was through 
his suggestion that the Buddha accepted the custom of 
holding the Uposatha meet ngs 4 Jrvaka the skilful 
physician ofletiol Gotama a slk mantle, now iccptwg 
such a gift was evidently against the original rule of 
wearing onty the robe made of cast off rags Gotama 
hr 1 therefore by giving his consent to Jrvaka to revise the 

1 1/a/ »ca jja, II, 3, 1 

‘lUd, I, 57, 3 

*Ttf Jnsv t 132 

* 1/r/ icnjj*, II, 1 
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liile by sanctioning silk robes 1 * Similarly the acceptance 
of dmnei invitations was a departure from the onginal 
rule of begging it was the lequest of Mendaki the house 
holder, through whom the change was effected 3 * * * Visahha 
Migaiamata also was a lady with considerable influence in 
the Sangha It was she who stopped the nuns from bathing 
m the c ame place with couitesans 8 , and when Gotama 
had foibidden them to bathe naked provided them with 
bathing suits* , as a boon she also provided the Bhikklius 
with ramy-season robes 8 Visahha s activities were not 
restricted to Bhikkhuni-Sangha alone The rule that 
Pabbajja should be conferred on men even in the rainy 
s eason was due to her* The sanction of accepting land 
for tho sake of the Sangha was due to Anathapidahas 
offering the Jetavana-Vihara to Gotama 7 

Suggestions of BhiUhus Many rules again are an 
outcome of the suggestions made by the Bhikklius and 
Bhikhhums As for example it was through the suggestion 
of Snanda that admission to the Sangha w as granted to 
women® Because ofGofcamts request to the Buddha to 
allow bathing to women (as some of them were of evil 6mell) 


1 Vahavagga, VIII, 1 35 

tlbxd, VI, 31 

*Cullar:agga t V, 27 

'Xahxvaggn, VIII, 15, II 

'Ibid, VIII, 15, 11 

9 Ibid, III, 13 1-2 

r CixUacaf>jta f YJ, 4 

9 Jbi l, X, 1 
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that most of the rules about bathing in the Bhikkhum- 
Pacittiya came to be made 1 * No other Blukkhum except 
Gotanu made heiself so bold, as to suggest any change 
m the routine of the Sangha She being the semoi-most 
of the Bhikkhums became the mouthpiece of the whole of 
the Blnkkhuni-Sangha Gotami had also made an attempt 
to repeal ceitara 1 eductions laid on the Bhikkhmus in 
1 elation to then salutat on, to the BhikLhus* hut it was 
not ciow ned with success 

If qv-e* Theie is jetauotliei class, and the biggest 
class too, of the Vinaja-laws, which came to be declared 
on account oi the lapses on the part of the inmates of 
Sangha The long list of the Pntimokkha for the Blnkklius 
and Bhikkhums are nothing but a recoid of the n arums 
offences committed by the brethieu and sisters on \auous 
occasions and nndei vauons circumstances All such rules 
•ue negatn e m chaiacter One of the reasons for this 
characteristic is tint the rules were Dot declared by Gotama 
by predicament of the oflences but after the actual result of 
the misdeeds Even the most important mle like obser 
Miig stuck celibacy m the Sangha was declared, sftei 
Sudinna had violate 1 chastity thiough ignorance 3 The 
test of the tlute Pirajikas and the tlmteen Sanghidi°as 
aie all of the same natrne In the list of oflences not only 
tenons oflences but also the slightest and sometimes 
nd culous slips aie recorded 


1 1 truiya, IV, p 262 

‘Cnllav rgjiT, \, 1 

9 \ «>i *•/ i, III, } p 15 21 
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There aie indeed ten fen- Jaus winch came into 
being for the r on n sake n ithont anj outw aid suggestion 
or a lapse To th s cla*s belong the fom Ni«*njas nh ch 
are the foundation of the disciplinan rules Hie eight 
Garudhammas* foi the women too can he included m 
the same 

Theie are some rules nluch weie used as pie\enti\e 
against some difficulties and weie accoidmgly tempoiaij 
bindings. Says Gotama on one occasion The things 
nhch I ha\e prescribed for the BhtKkhus m a time of 
scarcity uhen the hat test is bad and alms are difficult to 
obtain, keeping food indoor* cooking it indoors and 
cooking 16 of one’s own accoid taking what thei can 
pickup, eabmg food hi ought fiom without oi iecet\ed 
befoie the meal time, eating things found in woods 
oi pools, these things fcho Blukkhus enjo\ now also* 
So also, where it was not possible to tia\ el w itliout supplier 
for the journey, the Bhikkhus weie allowed to take 
with them milk, cuids ghee butteimilk anil buttei etc 5 
Some rules sanct oned jaiwleges to some Bhikklms onlj 
As for example, theSakj as weie excluded from the probat on 
period* The Blukkhus hung in the countries of At anti* 
and extreme Noith weie allow ed special pnuleges on 
account of their limited mimbei and climatic condition* 
Kassapa who wanted to lie moie au*teie m Ins lehgiom 

'Cnllavagga, X, 1 
'ifahCitagga, VI, 32 
•Ibid, VI, 3t, 2 
'Ibid, I, 38, 11 
'lint, V, 13 
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practices was sanctioned the privilege of the Dhntaogas 1 
(i e leadig a more austere life) 

Tradition The fiist portion of the Brahmajala 
Suttanta lays down the rules that a Bhikhhu should not 
enjoy himself with festivals, music aciobatic performances 
etc The same rule is found m the Jam Sutias also 5 

Similarly, the fiist Parajika rule of the Vina j a that 
no sexual pleasures should be enjoyed either with gods, 
men or animals is also found in almost the same vvordiug 
in the Join Sutras* Another important rule of the 
Vmuya that faults must be confe^ed, and the idea that 
Bin becomes less aftei confession which is also menti 
oned by the Jams*, can be tiaced back to the Brahmana- 
peuod It was a custom that when a sacrifice was to 
be performed the Piuohita ( priest ) used bo ask the 
Yajamanapatm (w ife of the householder) about her moifll 
purity , before the performance of the ute hei confession of 
sin or purity wasconsideied essential, for 'when confessed sin 
becomes less, since it becomes truth’* 

Also the rule that a Bhikkhu should hav e a watei 
strainer with him*, is found in the Jain Sutras 7 as well as 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, I, p 219, Yxnaya, 

V, p 193 

8 Jacobi, Jam Stitt as, I, 184 

3 Jacobi, Jam Sutra*, I, p 207, also Vasxstha, X, 28 

•Jacobi, Jam Sutras, II, p 112 
9 B Satapatha Drahmana I, 2, 5, 16 

“Jfahatagga, VIII, 27, 5 

1 Jacobi, Jam Sutias I, 1, 3-7 
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the Dharmasutia of Bauddhajana 1 * Similaxly many of 
the Sekhiya xules legal ding the manner of eating food, 
such as one must not make noise while eating, one 
must eat the whole lump of food at a time, one must not 
shake ones hands to and fro while eating etc., are an 
outcome of the rules gnen m the Dhaimasutia of 
Apastamba* 

In the £>atapatha-Brahmana it is said that wild beasts 
like a hon as well as a camel etc should not be eaten since 
they were not offered in sacrifice 3 * * * Bauddliayana says 
only Pancanakhas (animals with fi\ e toes) should be eaten 1 
The Buddhists al c o follow the same custom and do not eat 
beasts of burden as well as othei forbidden animals 8 

In the Uaha\ agga* the Buddha lays down a rule, ‘ Of 
seedlings grown upon pm ate ground the Blmga (half 
the produce) oh Blnkkhus, you may have when jou lia\e 
gnen a part to the private owner Of seedlings grown 
upon the ground, the property of the Sangha, jou may 
hate the share when you have gi\en a part to the private 
owner Buddhaghosa says that the rule is an accoi dance 
with the ancient custom of India 7 

Pacittiya XXX\ II foibade the Bhikkhus taking meals 
at odd hours since the} used to dine any time This 

1 JBauddhayatta, II, 6, 11, 24-5 

* Apastamba, 8, 19, 5-12 

*&atajiatha-llrahmana, VII, 4, 2, 32-7 

*£aiHldhayana, I, 5, 131-134 

% Mahavagga, VI, 23, 10, VI, 31, 14 # 

8 Mdhaiagga, VI, 40, 1 

7 Rhys Dawds and Oldenberg, I maya-Textt, II, p 143 
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habit was tine moie to custom than caielessness on the 
pait of the Bhikkhus Megasthenes sajs They (Indians) 
eat alwa} s alone and that the} liavo no fixed horns when 
meals aie to be taken by all m common but each one eats 
when he feels inclined 1 

Gofcama had also to make ? tiles in compliance with the 
requirement of the state Soldiers and convicts weie not 
allowed to enter the Sangha* Elephants being ofgieat 
use to the state the monks were foibidden to eat then 
flesh , the violation of the iule caused a Dukkafca 3 

Tlu owing even a quick glance at the Vina} a laws one 
can see the details they aim at Sometimes the details aie 
so unnecessary and ciowding that they boie the leader 
The mles as to how a Bhikkhu should bathe 4 how he 
should clean his teeth* and wash Ins clothes how he should 
put his dress on" etc make the books of Vinaya \eiy dull 
and monotonous Had it nob been for these details and 
lepetition the bulky volume of the Vinaya would nob he 
moie than a neat middleswed book of about a hundied and 
fifty pages. But the lo\e of details was a marked charac 
teustic of the auc enfc Indians the Buddhists included 
The Dharmasutra of Gautama and others also enter into a 
detailed prescription of the minutest rules regarding daily 
life The c e detailed accounts howeret bung hidden blessings 

MlCnndle, An lent In ha p 69 
Vakaoagja I, 39 

a Ibtd, YI, 23 10 
r *lbid I, 25 Y, 13 
V, 31 

*/t» ?, V, 29 
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vi ith them , but for them \\ e understand to day what the 
exact mentality and the social condition of the people ueie 
then It is easiei for us to reconstiuct the daily life of an 
ancient Indian than for the Euiopeans to do that of ancient 
Greeks oi Romans 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EV0LUT20X OF THE I IN AY A LAN S 


The evolution of a long standing institution is perhaps 
more interesting than its origin It is by the proce<s of 
evolution that the real mettle of the adherents and their 
punctples aie put to a thorough test nnd the traits of 
growth and dissolution become uwdl} usible therebj 

Antecedents of Ex oh tion 

(1) Evolution is indicate e of growth, and man} of 
the changes in the Vina} a-rules ore due to the growing 
activit es of Sangha, With the fame of the Buddha, grew tl e 
number of the adherents of the Sangha , with the increase 
of this number the inconveniences, lapses and other short- 
comings became more noticeable To make the life in the 
Sangha w orth-li\ mg many a w aimng had to Le proscribed 
many rules were to be amplified or modified, and many 
piecepts were altogether to be given up according to the 
pressing needs of the Sangha It seems, theie weie 
originall} only 150 rules 1 which gradually evohed and 
formed 227 rules altogether and probabl} the Sekkhiyas 
and the two Amyata rules were later additions Similaily, 
the Foul Prohibitions’ (Cattail Aknianiyani) 5 de\ eloped 
into the Parajikas 

(2) The laws of the Buddha wero besides handed 
down by u oid of mouth It is natmal therefore as tune 

z 

2 Angvttma Aikaya, I, p 230 

i ilahn\ngga, I, 78 
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passed and the laws came to be repeated, many details 
should gradually ha\e been added to the original rules. 

(3) Lapses and many a time misunderstanding or 
twisting of the original rule also lia\ e a considerable share 
in bringing about a change m most of the precepts of the 
Yinaya That is how almost all the rules were either 
amplified or were coupled with bye-laws and corollaries. 
Thus, for instance, the first Parajika de\ eloped not into 
Sanghadisesa but various Thullaccaya and DuLLata 
rales also which came to be appended to them till thej 
formed a body of laws relating to sexual offences So 
each and every rule in the Vibhangas is not only linked 
with these minor rules but also supplemented with various 
episodes of secondary importance which suggest the 
possibilities of lapses The laws thus became more explicit 
and embraced even the minutest details The process of 
evolution of the laws did not however stop even with this 
much change Cases mvohiDg exceptions were taken 
into account and the laws w ere restated in a final form 
with exceptions appended to them This in short, is 
the history of practically each and every rule as it is 
recorded m the Vibhangas. Thus we find the code of the 
Patimokklia, originally not very big, being supplemented 
with the Khandhakas, thus making the Vinaya-Pitaka on 
the whole a \ ery complicated and an enormously bulky 
code of law Even the Nikayas seem to be affected, though 
very slightly, by the«e laws, since we find a few explana- 
tory notes regarding the laws, here and there. 

(4) Difficult es hare a considerable share m bringing 
about a change in most of the precepts of the Vinaj a , as for 

5 
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instance, m the eailj' divs of the Order no\ ices were 
ordained bj the Buddha hunself with the simple formula 
of 'Ehi Blukkhu 1 * * etc but as the branches of the Sangha 
spread nil over the northern half of India and as crowds 
upon crowds of people pressed fur ordinal on it was 
impossible for anj single person to gi\ e individual attention 
to all these candidates The right of ordination was thus 
parsed over to the qualified delegates The simple utter- 
ance of the Buddha was changed into a more elaborate 
procedure of ordination* More difficulties arose when 
these delegates committed many blunders through ignorance 
and this gave rise to a comj heated and detailed pres 
cription of rules about the qualification of the one who 
gave ordinal on and to the one who received it* Tha 
change became so effective in a few jears that the ongmal 
formula was totally deserted 

Similarly, many difficulties arose when a number of 
Blukkhus staj ed together in the Yassa, regarding the pre- 
servation and distribution of robes, and hence follow the 
various rules about Katliina (clothing) 

(5) Anothei leason foi the evolution of the laws in 
the Sangha is the pei mission given by the Buddha to the 
Sangha that it could abolish mmoi rules if necessary 4 
In the absence of this licence the discussion ovei the 
ten legal points in the Council of VesiU would not have 
been so hot and fruitless 


i Mahaiagga, T, 24, 4 

“Jbxd, I, 28 

s Ib%d, I, 28 

4 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, II, p 171 
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Ike nature of ike cltang e The elast city of the 
Vmaya-niles makes them subject to change according to 
circumstance** These changes somet'mes altogether elimi- 
nate the original rule. The difficulties and emergenc es, 
as we ha\e already seen, are quite common, natural and 
even insignificant, and thus the change they bring about 
in the Vinaya-mles and ultimately in the life of Sangha 
does not mvoiv e any serious damage either to the laws or 
the Sanglia But there are cases where the latitude 
given by the Buddha, tends to gi\e a serious blow to the 
whole structure of the rules. The Anguttara-Nikaj a 
fern shes us with a striking and unique story, when 
Vajjaputtaka Bhikkliu said to the Buddha that it would 
be difficult for him to practise the hundred and fifty rules 
which were rec ted every fortnight, the Buddha asked him 
w hetlier he would be able to practise the three Sikkhas 
viz. Adhisda, Adlncitta, and Adhipanna, to which the 
Bhikkhn replied in the affirmative 1 Tins story if the 
Nikajas were to be trusted, leads to the violation of one 
of the most fundamental rales that the Put mokkha must 
be recited every fortnight* On account of this singular 
episode the emphasis and the solemnity attached to the 
i itual and the code of Pntimokkha are reduced to uncert- 
ainty and littleness In the Vinaja-texts themselves such 
contradictions are not wanting The Buddha rebukes 
Pindola Bkarad\a,a for obtaining the sandalwood bowl 
from the Setthl of Rajagaha by displaying Iddhi and 
makes a rule to prohibit the display of anj magical 
power, the tran^giession of which involved a Hukkata 


1 A nyutlarnSiI-iiya, I, p 230. 
*Jfahav<iyga, II, ° 
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oflence* Tins rule is m positive contiadiction to the one 
given in the 4th Pftrujiha Similarly one of the ten 
Sihkhapadas (rules), states that a Bbikkhu must not 
accept garlands perfumes etc* This rule was contradicted 
by anothei injunction of the Buddha that the Bhikkhns 
could accept those things horn the lay-people who came 
to see the Vihaios. The change was ejected here 
through the principle that lay -people should on no account 
be displeased 3 

Inconsistency is also to be noticed m the two rules 
regarding the Vassa that (I) Senasana (beds and lodgings) 
could be claimed only for the three months of the Vassa* and 
(2) that on the Antarnmuttaka day — the day after the 
Pa\ aranfl,, allotments should be made for the next Vassa* 

i he Ntswjas The dev elopment of the stmple Nissayas 
m course of time into a code of various rules leads to 
numerous contradictions, and virtually the Nissayas came 
to be a mere matter of taste and option 

(a) The first Nissaya allows food obtained by begging 
alone, and there are elaborate rules laid down for tbe 
collection of alms® But gradually tbe control over palate 
was 1 elated as the householders gave perpetual alms 
to the Sangha*, as the follovvei of the Ajivakas provided 

3 Cuttavatjga , Y, 8, 2 
7 Mahavarjga, I, 56 
*Cullavagga, V, 18 
*Jbid VI, 11, 3 
l Ibul, VT, 11, 4 
’ll 5ttf, Till, 5, 2 
'Ibid, IV, 4, 6 
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the day's meal for the Sangha 1 * or a regulai sen ice of 
sweet food was kept at Vesali* This led to the accepting 
of invitations for dinners and w as to be sanct oned by law , 
and meals after meals followed when the Bhikkhus put up 
in big cite 4 * A Brahmin thought it a nice way of 
procuring food, without any eltoit He joined the oidei 
When the anangement of successive meals came to an end 
the Bhikkhus asked him to come with them on the 
begging tout, but he refused to do so and said that he had 
not chosen religious life for hardship but for his bell} ’s 
sake The Buddha on hearing this case gav e his % erdict 
that begging formed a regulai duty in a Bhikkhus life, 
meals were an evtra allowance 3 But when Devadatta 
pressed on the Buddha to confine the Bhikkhus food 
to alms alone, he refused, saying that people who wanted 
to live by alms alone could \eiy well do so, which need not 
be a binding for all* 

(b) The second Nis c aya about wearing robes made of 
cast oil rags, also has to face the same incons stency 
Even the course of option does not seem open here The 
evolution in this Nissaya started under similar cncum- 
stances, though the generosity of the Upasakas who pro- 
\ ided the Sangka with clothes* etc., until at last the rule 
just contradictory to the orginal Nissaya was declared 
This rule states ‘You ore not, oh Bhikkhus, to take a vow 

l Cullatagga, V, 14, 1 

'Ibid, VT, 10, 1 

'ifahuvagga, I, 30 

4 (?ttK«v<ij73a, V, 8, 2 

'Jfahavagga, VIII, 15, 7, YIII, 321, I, 35 
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to ear or to use nothing except what you procure from 
dust heaps or cemeteries , whosoev er does so, shall be guilty 
of a Dukkata* * 

(c) The third and fourth Nissayas, about living under 
a tree and taking cow a urine alone for medicine under- 
went gradual change and lost their ongmal assertive- 
ness. The story of evolution of the third Nissay a, how- 
ever, is more interesting and points to the growth of 
Buddhist ccenob um The latitude given by tbe Buddha 
is as liberal as in the case of the first Nissay a The ev olution 
began with the sanction of the Buddha for accepting fiv e 
kinds of buildings*. The Viliftras were equipped with doors 
windows, stairs, furniture like chairs, divans, bedsteads 
armchairs etc* Special arrangement was made for sleeping 
rooms The colour of the floor was black The walls 
were coloured with red chalk and the rooms were white 
washed* Even large parks were allowed*, and what 
is most contrary to the spirit of simplicity of the Buddhist 
Bhikklius is that even park-keepers were allowed to them 
for the keeping up of these pleasure gro\ es The Bhikkliu 
Pilindavaccha was granted by Bimbmra five hundred 
jCramihas (park keepers) who formed a separate village by 
themselv es* Cccnobetic life came into practice ] robably at 
the time represented by the Cullavagga when Dabba of the 

3 Cullaiagga, V, 10, 2 

^Mahavagga I, 30, III, 5, Cullaiagga, VI, 2 

a Cullavagga, VI, 2-4, V, 14, 2 

*Ibid, VI, 3, 1 
VI, 4 

•Ibid, VI, 15, 2 
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Mallas w as appointed as the superintendent of the lodgings 
and apportioner of the rations 1 The Sangha by this time 
was no longer in a stuc t sense the Sangha of the four 
quarters but each Avasa was looked upon as a self 
sufficient unit and called a Sangha by itself 1 This change 
is explained by Nagasenas reply to Milmda that the 
Sangha becomes easily accessible by having a localized 
centre 3 Special rules were framed for the sake of Ara final a 
(hung m the forest) Bhikkhns alone* 

The authouty of the Nissayas thus no longer remained 
binding though the Nissayas as a matter of formality 
weie retained id the Vina} a rules and were still to be told 
to each Bhihku when he was ordained 3 Not only the 
Nissajas but many other rules have become obsolete 
through the same causes and are retained in similar 
manner owing to the Theravada spirit of neither omitting 
nor adding anything extra to what the Buddha himself 
laid down. Most of the Sanghadisesa rules haie also 
become obsolete in the Bense that the penalties of Parivasa 
and Manatta prescribed thereon are changed to milder 
ones. As for example the tenth Sanghadisesa enjoins that 
a schismist would be charged and dealt with Manatta and 
Parivasa and the Mahnvagga suggests expulsion® but 
according to the Cullavagga the offence causes only rebuke 


*Cii Uavagga VI, 4, 4 
*STahavagga, II, 34, 10 
•Tenckner, Mitmdapanha, p 24 
*CuUavagga, VII, 6 
l 2fahavagga, I, 36, 1 
e Jbxd, I, 67 
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and not a stiong punishment as befoie 1 * What holds good 
in the case of the Sanghadisesa nilos holls good m the 
ca c e of man} ofchei \ inaja mle** w Inch show that their 
opemtue power giadnally lessened* 

Another cause foi the amj 1 ficat on and mod idea t on 
of the mles was due to the first gieat schism m the Sangha 
caused by J)eiadat‘o Deiadatta by utmost effort got 
king Ajatasattu under li s contiol and the pull was felt too 
hard b> the Buddha who was now quite old On account 
of the necessity to keep control o\er unruly characters 
new mles wore fiained and piobabl} the whole code of 
the Vinaj a rules w as ie\ ised and amplified It w as perhaps 
nt this time the Nisstyas bee nne almost invalid, an! 
many a rule legatdmg sell sm came to be pi omulgated 3 * 
The uile that no legal question sliould be raided by a 
Bhikklm in the Sangha* is also due to that 

Owing to the sta}ing together of a luge niimbei of 
Blnkhlms and as a result of then colonial life many new 
mles also came in existence which had piactically no 
beaiing on the Nissayas. Hides regiudmg cleanliness and 
sanitation 5 come undei this category The \ maja in one 
place lays dow n a rule that let not two oE you go the same 
way* * But soon this mle was thiow n into the background 
b} nu melons new mles which instiucted the Bhikkhus 

i Gullaiar/ga, VII, 5, 6 

*S Dutt, Ea\ ly Dudlhut 1 Iona I mu pp 19 21 

T Cullaia jja VII, 5, ft 

*lb%d, I, 4 

'/ltd, VIII, 1 and 2 

* Vnhaiagga, I, 11. 
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how to behave with one another m monastic life 1 * This 
was an outcome of the ideal of corporate life upheld by the 
Buddha, sajs the Buddha, that e\eu animals like the 
partridge and the monkey could stay together and lead the 
purest sort of life, why then could wise men like the 
Bhikkhus not stay together loving oue anothei and 
without transgressing the precepts " 1 

There is no clear demarcation between the obsolete, 
and new rules, betw een injunctions and prohibitions, and 
the various rules coming undei one head aie not gatheied 
up in one comprehensive foimnla as the modern student 
of law would naturally expect to have Much confusion 
ensues from this jumble of rules, neither ave these rules 
divided according to chronologj But fortunately, each 
law as it is put down gi\es us the name of the place 
wheie it came to be framed, and from this round about 
information scholais have tried to conjecture the rough 
date of some of these rules The Buddha staited framing 
rules quite eaily, as difficulties showed themsehes in the 
path of the Sangba For some time, probably, for the first 
five jears, the rules were apparently steady and unchanged 
Most of these early rules included in the Maba\ agga were 
framed at Rajagaha the favourite haunt of the Buddha 
m the beginning Rajagaha saw the use of Vinaya rules, 
Sai attlu the e tablishment and Ves-ili their last days 3 
The idea of fixing rules foi the Vassa was born at Rajagaha, 
but the detailed rules for the guidance of Bhikkhus were 

1 Cullacaggo, VIII, ft 

*JUd t VI, 6, 5. 

8 N. Dutt, Spread of Du tdhism, pp 1 1 1 -1 1 4, 
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framed at Savattln. The Vmaya rules framed here and 
in Kapdavatthu in Kosala w ere more or less supplementary 
in character though the largest in number 1 Ten rules 
( 3 ParajiLa, 2 Nissaggiya-Pacittiya and 3 Pacittiya only 
ean he proved) are said bo be framed at Vesah* The 
rules were thus framed at diflerent j laces and u ere changed 
from time to time 

The eleventh jear also j roved \ eiy eventful m the 
history of the Buddhist Sangha, many a rule about the 
clothing e g, that the robe of the Bhikkhu should be 
made out of pieces of cloth stitched together like rectangular 
pieces of land m the rice fields etc., w ere framed at 
Dakhlnnngin 8 , so also, at this time the rule was instituted 
that a Bhikkhu need not cross a ri\ er, as wherever it 
exhists it should be made a boundary of the jurisdiction 
of a monastery 4 Many rules affecting the relation 
between the Bhikkhus and Bhikkhums, (as for instance, 
the 4th and 5th rules of Nissaggiya-Pacittiya ) came into 
being after the Bhihkhum Sangha was established. This 
again caused modification and revision of se\ eral rules in 
the Vmaya 

The process of recasting and i e\ ising the rules went 
on incessantly even after the Buddha’s death, till an 
exhaustive compilation of a complex code of the Vmaya 
was effected not much eailier than the date of the second 


Dutt Spread of Btiddhtstn, pp 150 
Vhd, p 163 
3 Ilid, p 120 
*Jbid, p 127 
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council of Veslli (which took place between S83-3 0 
B C )* Of the rules which were added later to the 
Patimokkha*, after the death of the Buddha, the most 
obvious ore those about Thullaccaya and Dukhnta 

The Buddhist councils It is essential to examine the 
lagal points raised and discussed at the councils of Rajagaha 
and Vesali, m order to stud} the nature and extent of 
evolution of these laws Because m both the councils the 
abolition and change of minor rules and introduction of 
new ones are the main topics of discussion 

Immediately after the death of the Buddha an assembly 
of five hundred Theras was held under the chairmanship of 
Mahakassapn in Rajagaha The object of thts assembly 
was to ensure the prestige of the Sangho and prolong and 
consolidate the precepts of Dhamnn and Vinaya The 
Unity of the Sangha was not yet broken and all the 
Bhikkhus stood as one unit 


’Oldenberg, Vinaya , Introduction pp xxxvm xxxix 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vxnaya -Texts, Pt 1 Intro- 
duction^ xxiu, S Dutt following the opinion of Oldenberg 
and Rhys Davids says a final diaskeuasis was no doubt made 
shortly before the council of Yesalf, for the lawyer like 
manner in which the root points were sought to be decided 
He presupposed the existence of a complex cadex no longer 
susceptible of additions or alterations Early Buddhist 
Monachism, p 18 Kosambi on the other hand makes a 
suggestion that the original 150 of the 227 Patimokkha-rules 
were m existence before Asoka Buddha Carxtra, Article 5, 
Viyida-gnana-vistara, 1925 

*01denberg, Ft nay a, I, p XX. 
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The proceedings weie senous and s mple Up ill was 
the reciter of the Vinaya and A nan la of the Dhamraa Tlie 
counci throws a considerable light upon the condition of 
the Vinaya and its evaluat on by the monks So far w e have 
seen the Buddha alone as the piopounder of the Vinaya 
precepts but henceforw ard the Sangha with the help 
of the Arhats and Vinayadhaias asserted its right to 
change or pieserve the Vinaya as it lil ed For the first 
time the reader of the Vinaya gets the knowledge of the 
pei mission of the Buddha to change minor and lesser 
jiecepis according to the discretion of the Sangha 1 Up 
1 11 now though the Blukklms had been fairly independent 
in carrying out tbe Sanghammas ( tuals) and pronouncing 
sentence thereon and doing so many other legal dufc es jet 
to pioclaim a new law in the older or to change an old one 
had ne\ei been ther pnwlege But now though the 
Sangha lecogmsed the prmlege foi the first time it did 
not consent to exercise it and on common agreement it 
was finally settled that the piecepts should be accej ted as 
tliej weie declaied by tbe Buddlia himself. 

Besides the various opinions of the Theras as to the 
specific natiue of tbe important and lesser laws throw a 
considerable light on the grow th and the scope of the 
Vmaja-laws A large class of the Theras behved that 
excepting four Pnrajikas thirteen Sanghadisesas two 
Amjatas thirty Nissaggiyas ninety two Pucitfcijns and 
four Patidesam j as tbe rest were lesser and minor offences* 
This in\ oh ed a great change in the \inaja code, because 

^CnUaiagga \.T, 1, 9 

*llul 
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the Seklnya miles as well as Thnllauaya and Dukkata 
would be set ob nought The absence of the Sekhiya rules 
■would not create much inconvenience in the Sangha, but 
that of the latter would bung the Sangha into great 
trouble s nee, the laws, and ofiences coming under the 
last two heads, touched many a v ital point regarding the 
Sangha, and which w ere nob included in the code of the 
Patimokhha Tins proposal of demarcating between the 
weight} and lesser lawB liowe\ei, being rejected by the 
majority who were won by Kassapa, who said that the 
Upasakas w ould censiue the Bhikklms if they heaid that 
the Bhikklms had so changed the jnecepts of the Buddha, 
as soon as the master was dead and hence it w as much 
better to follow the rules as they were aheady laid down 

The plea of Mahakassapa howe\er has a deejer signi- 
ficance than we usually thmk of, technically, tie finds 
no fault with the suggestion The lay people at the time 
of the first council were m a direct and close contact with 
the Buddha and hence they knew the ms and outs of the 
Yinaya, just as the Blukkhus themselves 1 , and so their 
opinion counted much 

The council of Vcsah The second council at Vesah 
(3S3-2 B 0 ) howe'er opens a new scene A hundred 
and thirty years had i oiled into the tide of time since the 
death of the Buddha The proceedings of this council are 


rilrmnt, II, p 520 It is said in the 
Mahavagga (III, 5, 9) that the Bhikklms could even break 
their Ysssa if a learned householder inrited them to learn a 
Snttanta from him 
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more unpoitant from the point of the Vina} r thin those of 
the former one fom etlj lefoie tlieie was an} <1 sturbance 
coming forth the Dhamm i ami the \ uu} r w ere 1 ev ised and 
‘■efctled But now there ire manifestations of 

imliMdual liberty as legnrd** dimy ng or modifying the 
precepts of the Vinaja in the of the Yayipufcta 

Sainams, and for each of these hbertes the} could con 
vementl} find a suitable mterpietition in the words of 
the Buddha, ns for example, the Yajjij uttr Samanas who 
lived a life of comfort, otfeiel Thera Rev at 1 and other 
staunch Ehihhhus, clothes and other requisites, but 
thev uhi c ed them «av mg that bimco the} possessed 
all the} could wish (i e the tluee lobes) the} did 
not wish foi mi} thin" moie lteall} speaking they 
(Itevuta and others) weie ligiit as far ns they stuck to the 
injuction of the Buddha that a Bhikhhu had not to 
accumulate moie things than necessarj But the Va/ji 
putta Blnkkhus did not tike then words for truth, they 
said that jt was no fault ti ai.ee} t the requisites they had 
brought, since the> had heard that the Buddha never 
refused an} such pieseut mide to him, and nccej ted all 
such th mgs. T i he accounts of the ilalm ngga and the Cuba 
vagga confirm this statement of the Vajji] utta Bluhhlin q , 
and hence in spite of the lo\ e of affluence and comfort of the 
Yajjijutta Samanas, I can tee them in tins argument, 
maintaining then posit on technically \ eiy well They 
might be censured foi greed, but not in the way they 
interpreted the action of the Buddha and tried to compare 
it with that of the renowned Ihera Revata We thus see 
that technically both the parties weie right m their own 
iiij, an! tie words of the Buddha or properl} speaking 
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the laws of the Vmaja proclaimed by him became liable 
to different intei pi elation* 

2 he ten ‘point* Without engaging ouisehes in the 
futile d scussion as to the reality and the effect of the ten 
points we shall see how far they ieally affected the spirit 
of the Vinaya 

Thejhst point The first of the ten points is the 
1 Singilona-Kappa allowing the Bhihhhus canymg salt m 
a horn, which is a very minor rule and though m the 
whole of the Vinaya- Pitaka there is no mention made 
about salt before this occas on The present issue apparently 
is more lecent than the passages in Mahavagga VI 
it is said that the Bhihhhus were allowed to store 
various food stufls m ca«e of need e g m illness, they 
were all of course temporal y meast res In the piesent 
case however, the antecedent which led to the declaration 
of this and othei rules is hidden from us and the rules are 
presented as a direct outcome of the unbecoming behavioui 
of the Vajjiputta Bhihhhus To us modern people 
advocating personal liberty m all respects the liberty 
taken by these Bhihhhus even if it was not stuctly lawful, 
is not likely to strike as au oflence because the license 
they had taken was n veiy small one and perhaps 
originated through some mconv emenb circumstances But 
to the anc ent people it did not strike so The liberty 
may not be actually bordering on an offence but it 
undoubtedly pointed to the growing tendency among the 
Bhihkhus to handle the precepts of the Vinaya any way 
iVteyWed, Vne SepVn ox f lie offence was immaterial And 
that is why m these ten points theie is distinction made 
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between lesser and important points and all are given 
equal treatment The first point thus though it did not 
go against any obvious law of the Vinaj a was likely to 
instigate Bhikkhus to disobey Pacittiya XXXVIII, which 
forbade the Bhikkbus fiom storing any food 

The second point The second point 'Angula-Kappo' 
was a more serious point, because it really went against 
the precepts of the Vinaya, viz Pacittiya XXXVII that 
meals should not be taken at wrong hours, and after 
mid day The Nikayos also stand as a direct proof of the 
popularity and growth of this rule* And though the offence 
was only a Pacittiya offence, it could not be o\ei looked 
as a legal flaw 

The third point The third point 'Gamantara- 
Kappa 'eg, going to the neighbouring village and taking 
a second meal there, was a sequence of the second point and 
violated in the Bame manner Pacittiya XXXV 

The fourth point The fourth point, ‘ 5msa-Kapf a 
namely, the observance of the Uposatha in different places 
n ifchm the same parish, not only vent against Mahavagga Ik 
8, 3, but was very important from the legal point of view 
This latitude would not only give rise to schisms m the 
Sangha, but to the promulgation of any sort of laws by any 
sort and any number of Bhtkkhus, without the slightest 
regard to tradition And with the growing sense of 
independence in the various legal points, causing different 
laws to be amended or cancelled, would result m either 
wiping out or shadowing the original laws of the Vinaya 

^Sfajjhtma-A \kaya, I, pp 447-8, 473 
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The preservat on of the Dhamma ami the Vinaya ns they 
were proclaimed by the Buddha, was the chief aim strength 
and the beauty of the Theravada Buddhism, and thus 
looking at the case from this point of \iew alone I think, 
that the interference of Yasa and otlieis to check this 
tendency is justifiable 

1 he fifth •point The ‘ Anumati Kapj a i e doing an 
act and obtaining sanction for it afteiwaids was another 
serious offence from legal point of uew like the former case, 
and violated the rule laid don n in Mahavagga IX, 3,5 

'i he sixth point The ' Acinna -Kappa ’ i e permission 
gv\en to a Bhihkhn to do anything adopted as a practice 
by his Upajjhaya Now this rnle if the spirit of the 
Brahmamc and Buddhist tradition of the relat on betw een 
the pupil and teacher is taken into account, cannot be 
looked upon as unlawful. But it is also said in the Vinaja 
Pitaka that if the teacliei was going astray it was a 
bound dutj of the pupil to bring his case before the 
Sangha and get lum sentenced properl} 1 , and looking at 
it in this light it might pass as leading to an oflence The 
words of this Kappa howe\er, are so ambiguous abrupt 
and cone se that the gist of the passage cannot be clearlj 
grasped, and as I lia\e already shown the words can be 
interpreted either way The exact significance of the rule 
not being known we are forced to withhold our justi 
fication or censure of either party 

The set enth and the eighth points The next two 
Kappas, eating curds after mid-daj and Jalogipata Kappa 


l Mahdvagga, I, 25, 21 
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( permission to drink onfeimented toddy) were exactly of 
the same nature as the second and third points, and tended 
to transgress Pacittiya XXXVII and LI respectively 

The ninth point 'Hie Adasalam Nisidanam ( use of a 
borderless sheet to sit on) was like the preceding two 
points a very insignificant violation and going against 
Pacifctija LXXXIX 

The tenth point The tenth point Jatarupuiatam 
however is a most weighty point since it allowed the 
acceptance of gold and silver to the Bhikkhus This rule 
bi ought a serious change in the economic life of the Sangha, 
and tended to convert the whole spirit of the ancient Indian 
recluse-doctrine of non possession The rule went against 
Nissaggiya-Pucitttya XVIII, and one can m no way justify 
this action of the Vajjiputta Bhikkhus m any way No 
perveisitj of cucumstances can explain it as in the case of 
the first point, neither can tradition and custom shield it 
This is the only Kappa which exposes the Vajjiputta 
Bhikkhus as hankering after money and hence after 
worldlj pleasures 



CHAPTER V. 

PROMULGATION OF THE VINAYA LAWS 


PtomtUgahon With the expansion of the Vjnn^a 
rules, the promulgation of the rules also became an 
important problem The necessity of a person or a body of 
persons m whom legal authority should be vested could 
no longer be ignored, even the manner of promulgation 
counted much. In the beginning and pract cally in most 
of the pages of the Vinaya Pitaha one foira of promulgation 
is maintained. It was very simple W r hene\er any diffi 
culty presented it«elf in the Sangha, or there was a lapse 
on the part of any of the inmates of the Sangha, or there was 
any necessity felt to amend a law, the matter was at 
once brought to the knowledge of the Buddha, by a 
prominent Bhikhhuor Bhihklium or an influential lawman 
etc., whereupon the Buddha lebuhed the guilty party and 
laid down in br.ef and precise words the line of conduct the 
person should follow. As for instance, we find Gotama, 
saying that for two purposes the blessed Buddhas put 
questions to the Bhihhhus, when they intend to preach 
the truth and when they intend to institute a rule 
of conduct to their disciples. 1 In this manner all the 
unwritten laws of the Vinaya-Pitaha were laid down. 
Later on when disputes aro«e in the Bhikkhu-Sangha on 
tmial matters or when too many petty lapses were 
committed bj the Bhihhhus, it was impossible for one man 
to settle the disputes etc., the Bluhhhu-Sangha being 
scattered all over the four quarters. For the first time the 


1 ilahacatjga, YI, 37, 5. 
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right of promulgation of laws was thus handed down by 
the Buddha to the Sangha in settling the disputes* and 
tarrj mg out official acts against the fighters Complete 
power was vested in the hands of the Sangha m deciding a 
case by obtaining individual votes. The democratic 
pmciple of deciding a thing by means of the \ofces of 
majority was piactised by the Buddhists much before the 
right of citizenship found an expression in the activities of 
many cuilized nations Tins legal power tested in the 
Sangha soon extended to the discussion of legal questions 
ausmg out of censure, out of offence out of business etc*. 
The field of the nctiutj of the Sangha m tins mannei 
inci eased day by day 

The Mahaparinibband Suttanta gives four authorities 
which are concerned with the piomulgat on of laws, which 
are known technically as the Mahapadesas 8 and can be 
included in the formal sources of the Vmaya-Iaws 
according to the modem idea ot jurisprudence The 
Mahapadesas are (1) the promulgate on of a mle by the 
Buddha himself, (2) the promulgation of a rule by the 
Sangha consisting of elderly and leading men at an Xvasa, 
(3) the promulgation of a rule by learned and elderly 
Bhikkhus and, (4) the promulgation of a rule by a 
Vinayadhara at an Xvosa The scope and the validity of 
each of these Mahapadesas must be carefully examined 
before w e proceed to the junsdiction of the Sangha 

l CnUnvagga, IV 

2 Ithys Davids, dialogues of Buddha, IT, p 124. 

s Cn , laui'/ffa, IV, 14, 2 
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(1) There is not the slightest doubt that the Buddha 
was the ch ef authority on the Jaws of Yinaya-Pitaha, but 
the question is whether all rules m\nrmbly are to be 
attributed to the Buddha alone or whether there wastho 
hand of other lawyers in casting them Juding the rules 
by common sense, we see that it is not the work of one 
brain. As we liav e already seen that the laws of the 
Vina} a -Pita ka were derived form various external sources, 
and the treatment of the evolution of these laws clearl} 
shows that the theory that each Jaw was promulgated by 
tho Buddha on a certain occasion himself wfts man} times 
deliberately invented and later on maintained by all ancient 
scholars of Buddhism Otherwise, neither inconsistent rules 
nor rules which belong to different periods of evolution of 
Buddhist monachism would be placed on the same 
chronological lev ok The utterance of Parana at the council 
of Rnjagaha, that he did not pay the slightest heed to what 
had been laid down except b} the great Buddha 1 , gives 
support to the orthodox tlieoi} of the Buddha being the 
oulj law -giver, even after his death* ‘The triple slogan, 
Buddha, Dhammn, Sangha, Buddhism has tended to merge 
the other two, Dliamma and Sangha have virtually become 
Buddha, all the teaching was practicall} the word of 
Buddha All teachers were virtually Buddha what he 
* said ' or would hav e said ' 9 

As the Pitakas maintain the Buddlia being the sole 
anthorit} on the law, the Bhikkhus in general Iiad 


l Ot*Uaeapg< i, AT, 2, 21 

*Mr$ Rhys Davids, Salya, p 120 

»/W. 
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forgotten the independence of their reasoning power The 
thinking power of the ablest Bh 1 Lhus also gathered rust 
The Buddha by Ins toweling personality no doubt outshone 
them all The whole Sangha as long as the master was 
nhve cult vated an infer or ty complex The Cullavagga 
presents the touching picture of the distorted Bhihhhu 
Sangha on the Buddha’s death’ They are helpless like 
the ‘cage bird of Tagore who cannot enjoy a flight m the 
air, his wings being enfeebled through long confinement 
The helplessness of the Bhikkhus 2 s due more to the 
consciousness of their weakness than grief at the roasters 
depaiture It is precisely laid down that ‘just as the sea 
doe3 not cioss its boundary so also the monks should not go 
beyond the pi ecepfcs oE the Buddha * The Buddha himself 
alludes to the same fact that lie laid down the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya 3 In Mahapanmtbbana Suttanta also the Buddha 
hints at the point by exhorting the Bhikkhus to ask him 
any doubtful quest on about the Dhamma and the Sangha 
lest they should be at a loss to know what to do after lus 
death 4 These evidences howe\er cannot be relied upon 
m then entirety, because when Ananda asked the Buddha 
to leave instruct ons for the Sangha before he (Buddha) 
departed, the Buddha replied ‘The Tathagata ne\er thinks 
that I should lead the Order, or that the Order is under 
ray guidance’ * The Buddha also told the Bhikkhus to 
be lamps unto themsehes either when he was alive or after 

* Cullavagga, XI, I, 1 
i lb%d, IX, 4, 4 

8 Rhys Davids, Dialogues 0 / Buddha, II, p 171 
*Ibid, p 172. 

*Ibxd, p 107 
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he was gone 1 The practical authority of the Buddha 
gradually decreased after his death the name continued 
to invite much respect and awe from the people, which 
reduced the j ersonal ty of the Buddha to a legendary 
one Every Blnkkhu had deep respect for this personality 
and thought that \vhate\er rules lie obeyed were based on 
the word of tho Buddha The word was handed down 
from mouth to mouth, and every time something was likely 
to be added to it or taken away from it There were great 
disputes over little point3 and councils of Theras were 
summoned from time to t me Tins chaos prevailed till the 
fixing of the Pi takas. 

(2) With the death of the Buddha the power of the 
Sangha gradually increased During the Buddha's life 
t me the Sanglia could nob promulgate any law on its 
own mit ative The Buddha made a statement of the rule 
and it was then left to the Sangha to carry out the 
instructions Each of these official acts muM> be aceompa 
nied with a particular form of legal } rocedure The 
act must be passed by a complete congregation* and 
m the presence of the guilty Blnkkhu* The authority of 
the Sangha was 1 mited during the Buddha’s life time 
There is a peculiar episode recorded in the Mahapanmibbana 
Suttanta , a monk Subhadda by name asked the Bhikkhue 
to stop weeping at the Buddha s death, and console them 
selves with the fact that they were henceforward free from 

J Rhys Davids, Dia’oguea of Buddha, II, p 100 101. 

1 ifah<ivagga, IX, 2 

*ibid t yi, i 
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iiis intei ference 1 * Even the Buddlu gave ins sanction 
tiiat the Order could abolish minor rules it it wished so* 
The nature of the imnoi pieeepts houevei is not explained 
as it should be 

The only instance when the Sangha promulgated a 
rule on its own nntative m the Buddha's life tune was 
that the Savatthiy a Sangha declared a rule that Pabbajja 
should not be confer! ed dm mg the ramy season 3 The 
precepts of the Sangha though substituted foi the Buddha’s 
word, became no longei nnpeiative, owing to the simple 
reason that the word of the Buddha was universally 
acknowledge! and that of the Sangha was not The split 
in the Sangha toll upon the pieatige of the Sangha The 
Buddhist Sangha desci bed by the Buddha as the Bluhhhu- 
Sangha belonging to the four quarters, uo longei remained 
so Each Avasa which was ougmallj a tempoiaiy lesidence 
of the Bhikklms dm mg the latny season became a 
cocnobetcal colony afteiwaids and each X\ isa was called 
a Sangha by itself Tlieie was the S'lvathiya Sangha*, 
VesaliUa, Ya|jiputtaka Bhikklms* etc Tlie Uposatha 
must be held with Samanav asakas (Bhikklms living at one 
Xvnsa) Only*, and that is why the rules pioposed bj one 

1 Cullavaggn, XI, 1, 1 

a Iihys Davids, Dialogues of Bad Via, II, p 171 

3 Vahamgga, III, 13 This rule how e\ er was set at rest 
by the Buddha, on Visathas request that her grandson 
should be ordained dating the Vassa onlv 
*Ibn!, III, 13, 1 
*Cutlava(fflfCj XII, 1 
* 2/tahavagga, IT, 31, 10 
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Sangha conld be no binding on the other Sangha s. T1 
authority of the Sangha thus suflered m the early da; 
of the Sangha Tins split in the Sangha began with tl 
differences of the scholars of the Ymaja and the Dbamma 
Dabba was appointed by the Buddha to appoint eepara 
lodgings for the followers of the Dliamma, Vmaja ai 
^Suttanta* The regulations of one Sangha not being accep 
able to others, the second Mabspadesa also became obsolete 

(3) The third and the fourth Malripade^is give leg 
authority to an individual or a body of individuals w« 
verged in the Vmaya and lespected in the Sangha Tl 
individual had to obtain the foimal sanction of the Sangl 
before be undertook a thing, ns Dabba of the Mollas di 
The statements of the authority of indiv idual monks are i 
inconsistant as in the forraei cases. A rule is speciall 
laid down in the Cullavagga that if a monk raises leg, 
questions in the Sangha he is cliaiged with the Tajjanijn 
Karnma 1 2 * 4 , and yet it is enjoined that in matteis of dispute 
the vote of each individual counted was equally valuabl 
When the formal meeting of the Sangha was held selectio 
was made of a virtuous and competent person to answe 
quest ons on the Dbamma and the Vmaya*. 

The position which the Ymajadharas or the doctors i 
law held m the Buddhist Sangha is unquert enable It wa 
ordinarily established that no one was to leceive oidinatio 

1 Mahavagga, X 

2 Gullaiajga, IV, 4, 4 

1 vvr7iij IC-uiof W<n>. q, 

l CuUavagga, I, 4. 

B Mahaiagga, II, 15, 5, and 6 
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before a chapter of Jess than ten Bhikkhus 1 * * * , but ordi* 
nation was conferred on a person in a chapter of four 
Bhikkhus under the chairmanship of a Vinayadhara* 

The words of the Buddha, 'Be ye lamps unto yourselves’ 
on Jus death-bed put a new 6ense of individuality in the 
minds of the Bhikkhus The real respect for the Theras 
and Vmayadharas vanished fast with it. They either 
stuck obstinately to the utterances of the Buddha as 
Maha-Kassapo, or became independent and irresponsible 
and did w hat they liked , m either case the regard for the 
'J herns was reduced to naught The row of the Theras and 
Vmayadhaiaa is extolled now and again 8 But it seems only 
to be m theory It is doubtful how far the words of the*e 
persons earned any weight m actual life It may not be 
wrong to conjecfcute that at least some of these Vinaya- 
dharas, well versed in law as they are reported to be, had a 
hand in recasting and rehandling some of the Vinaya-rules 
according to the needs of the time To me the explanatory 
notes added to rules do not seem the work of the Buddha 
himself, but that of these primitive lawyers. As for 
example, the Cnllavagga establishes a rule that disputes 
must be settled by obtaining votes, the procedure of 
obtaining the votes is also prescribed This is further 
explained by describing \ividly the four kinds of votes, 
their validity, invalidity etc* The latter addit ons must 
be the work of the Vmayadharas. Same can be said 

1 Jfahavaffffa t I, 31, 2- 

3 Ibid, V, 13, II. 

a r mayo, V, p. 2 

iCttllavagga, IV, 10 
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about Thullaccaya and Dukkata But according to the 
sacred convent on of the early Buddhism, every law, the 
minutest detail included is attributed to the Buddha alone 
and hence the contribution of these excellent and capable 
men, in the foimat on of Vinaya-rules is lost on deaf ears 
We only know their names and qualifications as in the 
case of Upah, but the extent and nature of their work 
v. dl always remain a mysteiy to us „ 

The instances where individuals ore actually shown 
putting their legal authority m op era t on, are extremely 
rare Dabba of the Mallas was the only man who could 
do something in this respect, but his was the work of 
putting the Buddha’s instruction into pract ce The only 
instance, where a BUikkhu proclaimed rules on his own 
initiative is that of Re\ata, who proclaimed the Ubbahika 
rules in the council of Vesah 1 These rules however, had 
no force in them 


Cullavagga, XII, 2, ?, 
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JURISPRUDENCE UNDER THE VINAYA 

The Yin ay a jui ispi udence The Vmaya juiisprudence 
as it is to be examined by us, falls under three categories 
which \wll be suceessiv elj dealt with in the course of this 
chapter The three categoues in question are (a) the theory 
of jurisprudence, (b) legal pioceedmgs, (c) principles 
underlying the Bnddlnst idea of penalty 

2 he theory (a) The episodes of the Vmaya sene 
anothei purpose to the law besides providing a historical 
background They form the legal somce from which the 
law proceeds As for example, the episodes attached to 
the Tajjamj a-kamma, Ukkliepaniya-kamroa Pabbajamjn 
kamma etc as any one can see at the first glance, do not 
serve any historical puipose as the episodes of Dabba, 
Devadatta, Subliaddlia, or Ananda repiesented as the 
mouthpiece of the Bhikkliums do Yet the episodes are 
not quite meaningless as most of the Chhabaggij a ones 
What these episodes contribute to the Vmaya is the legal 
background and force Through these episolea we get a 
fairly decent knowledge about the technical procedure of a 
Sangha-kamma, viz. when a Sangha-kamma is valid, 
how it is to be carried out and under w hat circumstances, 
and the exact nature of penalty bearing upon it Tins 
na tui ally involves an investigation into the theory of 
legislat on. In connection with legislation we hav e also to 
consider two points, viz (1) the right of promulgation 
and (2) the tight of putting the ordinances into practice 
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We have already seen the fate of the Mahapadesas-the 
foui sources of promulgation. The second point will be 
made clear as we shall proceed with the legal proceedings 
under the Vinaya 

Theic is always a hairs bieadth between the puiely 
historical and purely legal sources , as far as the Vinaya 
and the passion of the Buddhists for episodes go, the two 
are often intermingled It happens at times, that the 
same episode can be interpreted in two different ways 1 
The episodes involving custom come undei this class. 
We know something about the historical importance of 
custom as it shapes human life in a particular form , but 
its judicial importance cannot be overlooked, because it 
forms the judicial precedents and develops into customary 
laws Looking to the vast contribution of custom to form 
and change the Vmaya-laws, we cannot afford to neglect 
the importance of such laws 

Dbicchom Besides the traditional division of the 
Put mokkha rules, there are some rules w hich can safely 
be grouped under an appropriate legal heading As for 
example though the Sekluya rules ore incorporated in 
the legal code their judicial capacity being much less 
than that of other rules it is often questioned whether 
they can be fitly called laws They are rules regulating 
manneis and deportment of the Bhikkbus.and as such derive 
their validity from the vast store of the Aryan tradition, 
and hence they can be termed as corollaries drawn from 

1 The episode of VisaLha who made the Bhikkhus amend 
the rule that Pabbajja cannot be bestowed during the Vas«a 
can come under this category Mahavagga III, 13. 
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the customary laws Besides in the absence of their 
judicial character (as far as the breaking of these precepts 
did not involve any ofience leading to a Saugka knmma or 
trial) the Seklnyas can be called legal directions’ The 
purpose of such rules is only to show one the right way 
and not to pionounce penalty if one does not follow it 
They possess the authority of directing men's conduct 
towards a particular goal, but lack coercion 

1 eehmccd lav. Besides theie are a number of Ians 
in the Khandhakas relat ng to health sanitation 1 * 3 , medicine* 
etc, all such lules are many a time overlooked like the 
Sekhiyas. No doubt in the legal sense they aie not so 
unfit of not to be incorporated in legal codes Law 
generally aims at the 'ideal future’ irrespective of the 
past and present In case of the aforesaid rules, their aim 
is the ‘ attainment of some piactcal end’, and hence, they 
are classed under the technical law* Such laws in- 
significant though they seem to us, were not looked upon 
so, by people for whom they veie meant, and the 
importance the Buddhist traditon has attached to them 
cannot be ignored 4 , nr fact m the post Buddha Sangha, 
the rules regarding dress, food etc., attracted the foremost 
attention. While enumerating and specifying the laws of 
the Vinaya, I 'Iking says, 'there are express laws in the 
Vinaya-texts on the olr-er vance and neglect that are 
evident in the light of the regulations of clothing and the 


l Cullavagga, V, ft. 

a Mahavagga, VI 

3 Salmond, Jurisprudence, p. 31. 

*Pai.iltiya J 72 
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rules of eating and drinking, so that even beginners in 
the study can judge tbe nature of an offence 1 

The laws of the Vinaja Pitahn, as all laws should, 
intend to direct the conduct of the Bhikkhus and 
Blnhkhums i e their actions and outward behaviour 
Besides like true laws they also involve the principles of 
justice In fact the Vmaja paj6 more attention in defining 
what is light and what is wrong, and at tunes sacrifices 
e\en the tlieorj of legislation to this sentiment In short 
' Knppij nkappiya (right and wrong) is the soul of the 
Vinai a, and it is the very cliaracteristic of the Vinaja 
that Buddhaghosa takes into account’ 

The legal jvoccduie (V) As the theory o! juris 
prudence reveals the nature of the laws, so also an 
investigation into the method of legal pioceedings, shows 
their scope and practicability Like all the legal procedures 
the procedure of the Vinaya also is coupled with rigid 
formalities And the Buddhists are so very particular 
in keeping up these formalities, that there can he no 
Sangha-kamma, without Natti Anussavana etc. The 
wording of these formula} ib fixed, and is the same m all 
the Sangha hammns excepting the change m the name of 
the offender and the title of the offence he lias committed 
The frequency of the repetition of these formula}, often 
bores the reader, and makes the study of the Vina} a dull 
But this inconvenience is also accompanied with a hidden 
virtue, viz that the legal tiadition of the Vinaj n was 
fairly preseived in its very ancient spmt 

I Tflkakasa, I Tttng, p 53 

i S<xmantapasadika, IV, p 760 
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The most fundamental j nncij les undeily ing the trial** 
under the Vin/ija constituted of the following ficters — 

Pi i ncijrfcs underlying tnul (1) Confession Con 
fession ns we have already stated constitute] a ] ermanent 
feature of the legal proceedings Confession was obtamel 
either voluntarily from the offender or when the fault was 
detected by other Bhikkhus they reminded him of it an l 
obtained it by force In case the person refused to give 
confession the person was suspended from the Sangha 1 
until he confessed hts oflence and got riddance from it by 
the formal permission of the Sangha* Confession has a 
peculiar legal value in the Vinaya because a guilty 
Bhihhhu was at once declared to have been freed from the 
sin of the offence as soon as he declared it provided the 
offence was not a grave one. The Pncittiya offences were 
disposed 01 only with a formal confession. In the case of 
the Seklnyas the confession even need not be necessarily 
formal 

(2) The trial of the guilty peison must be held m 
the presence of the full and authorised fraternity*, from 
which the Smnmeras and Bhikkhus belonging to another 
communion and Bhikkhus undergoing some soit of penalty 
were excluded 2 3 4 * 

(3) The presence of the accused was essential 6 

1 Mahavagga, X, 1 
*Ibid, \ 2, X, 5, 11-12 

s lb / ul, IX 3 , Cullavagga I, 3 
*Jbid \, 1, 9 

t Jbid, IX, C, 1 
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(4) A chance must be gt\ en to the accused to male a 
statement for his own defence 1 

(5) The Sangha-kammas like the Tajjamya-katnma, 
etc. were against Dhamma and the Vinaya if they weie 
earned out even though the fuilt had been confessed. 

(C) The v erdict of the Sangha (declared by the 
majority) was alwaj s hnal* prov ided that the jury, the 
witnesses and the judge or arbitrator, did not depart m 
the slightest degree from the tradition, 6pirit and the 
precepts of the Vinaya 8 

The actual tnal m the Sangha regulated by the above 
mentioned punciples was simple jet a seuous and 
dignified attair After the oflence of the guilty person 
was known, he was warned and was called to remember 
whether he had or had not committed the offence, and 
was made aware of the particular rule against which 
he had oflended* The next step taken was that tt wise 
Bhikkhu had to declaie m the Sangha the oflence of the 
Bhikkhu m question, and the Natti followed it*. 


5 Cullavagga , I, 2, 1. 

a 3fahaiajf/a, IX, 6, 1 
z Cnllaiatjtja t I, 3, I’o'itfiya, 79-80 
‘M, t, i it 
s J!ahaiagga, IX, 3, 9 
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Precautions In oidei to conduct the trials peacefully 
and in a well ordered way \ arious jrecautions were 
taken In the fiisfc place though technically each Bhikklm 
was authorised to express his opinion on the matter m 
practice to say the Natti and make an expository speech 
an individual was selected who lepiesented the whole 
Sangha If the Blnkkhus agreed thereon they expressed 
their consent by remaining silent those who did not 
approve of it were hy all means, allowed to put forward 
their arguments against the pioposibion To keep I ressure 
on these individuals so that they might not misuse this 
personal liberty and discrimination express rules weie 
foimed that no legal questions should be (unnecessary) 
raised m the assembly 1 

Secondlj, when the censuie of an individual ora 
group of individuals involv ed some legal technicality and 
keen disputations which might even lead to a Sanghabheda 
arose, the Sangha resoi ting to the ballot-system depended 
on the votes of the majority*, or held jury of the 
Sangha tlieras according to the Ubbihika rules* lo 
simpler cases one aibitrator was sufficient to give c atis 
factory verdict The Yinaya-Pitaka giv es a long list of 


^Cullavagga, I, 1, 1 
* Ibid , IV, 9 10 
VJ, U 9 
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tUe qualifications etpecfced in an arbitrator, the chief of 
wti ch are the purity and force of character, infallible 
actions, the knowledge of the two Vibhangas, and the 
tact of speech. To maintain discipline m the formal 
undertakings of the Sangha every Sanglm-kamma, 
whether purely legal or otherwise, whether important or 
insignificant, must be necessarily accompanied with a 
$*atti l , in important cases the charge was preceded by 
three Natt e , in simpler ones only one No transgression 
of this principle was allowed Not only that but an act 
wh ch was apparently lawful and was earned out in a 
complete congregation with all the formalities, also, was 
severely criticised and rejected by the Sangha worthy 
of the name* In order that an innocent peison might 
not suffer from unjust censure and the culprit might not 
escape punishment the Sangha took all possible care 
The records of the Yinaya are full of instructions to those 
who censured a Bhikkhu, as well as warnings to the 
offenders who wanted to break the discipline of the Sangha, 
from which (records) we may give a few instances only 
(a) The Bhikkhus bunging a false charge against an 
innocent Bhikkhu would be punished If the charge 
they brought against him was Parajika, they were liable 
to the Sanghadisesa offence 3 , m case it was the Sangha* 


Wullavagga, I, 3 
*Afakavagga, IX, 3, 2 
8 Sanghadisesa , 8, 9 
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disesa they were tried for the Pacittiya 1 (b) A Bhikkhn 
who knowingly concealed a sei ions olieuce committed by 
a Blukkha wan censuied* (c) Whatsoever Bhikkhu 
when the Sangha was engaged in conducting a formal 
lnquny, lose from his seat and went away without 
declaring his consent committed an offence 3 (d) W’kat 
soevei BUikklm when he had declared his consent to the 
formal proceedings conducted according to Dhamma, grum- 
bled afterwards about the Sangha-knmmas, was eensuied* 

(e) When a Bhikkhu admonished by the Sangha according 
to Dhamma, said that he could not submit himself to 
then rule of the Sangha unless Ins ca«e was again decided 
by an expert Vmayadhara he committed an oflence 

(f) By no means could a Bhikkhu stir up against the 
decision upon a matter which lie knew to have been 
settled accoiding to Dhamma* (g) If a procedure of the 
Sangha was invalid it was opened at another assembly 
by way of a Kiccadhikarana® 

Some loyal methods To conduct legal tuals and to 
settle various legal controveisies various methods were 

ipaciMtj/fl, 76. 
a Ib%d t 80 
*Ibul, 51 
*Ib\ l, 71 
63 

•1M 
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resorted to by the Sanglia They are many m number 
and deal with such minute details that it is impossible, to 
de\ote one’s wholehearted attention to all of them, and in 
all respects. However the most important methods with 
their outstanding features will be considered here These 
measures, were based on the nature and gravity of oflences, 
which roughly fall under three classes ns the table 
on pages 102, 103 will show 
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Offences and the Ft ocedui e 


Giat e offence 1 * 

Offences oi rather disturbances 
resulting through the imsmter 
pretation of the canon and 
difference of opinion as regards 
doctrinal points u Inch is 111 elj 
to end m serious disputes anl 
e\en a schism* 

1) PcH'i)il a (Dismis 

1) Voting 3 a Seciet method 

sal fiom the 

b Whispenng method 

Sangha ) 

c Open method 

2) lhullaccaya* (Pe 

2) Ubbahiki 5 (Holding a jury) 

nalty not gi\ en) i 

1 

1 3) Adlukaranasamathas 

a) Sammkha Vinay a" 

b) Satmnaja* . 

c) Amiilhavinaya 9 

d) Patmnaya® | 

e) Yebhuyyasika 10 ! 

f) Tassapapiyyassa 1 

1 amnia 11 . 

g) Tinavitthiraka 1 J 

2 tl 

5bj 

O Jg 

rt 5 C 

® IS 3 o' 

Ills 


*Tlie name of the procedure will be found written in 
bracket against the name of respective offencts 

*These offences are heterogeneous and are not technically 
termed as other offences and hence instead of describing the 
nature of each of the categories I have given only the 
measures that were recommended to deal -with them 
*Gullaiagga, IV, 14 26 *Afahaiagga III, 28 
* Cullcivaqga , IV, 14 19 a Ib\d, IV, 14 16 
'Ilnd IV, 14, 27 *Ibid, IV, 6, IV, 14 28 

IV, 7, 8 10 Ibid, IV, 9, IV, 14, 24 

"ibid, IV, 11 "Ibid, IV, 13 
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uith uhich they uete dealt 1 . 


Offences m\ ol\ ing breach of discipline. 


1) Sanglndi c esa a Manatta 13 

b Pam nsa 1 4 

1 Apaticchanna 

2 Pattcchanna 

3 Suddhanta or Mully a Patikassana 

4 Sainodhana 

2) Ni<*saggiya "j 

3) P.icittij a > ( Formal confession. ) 

4) Pfttide«amya J 

5) Slaking strife and disputes and raising legal questions 

in the Sanglia ( Tajjamj a-kamma )\ l 
G) Stupidity, and living with lay people in unlawful 
association with the world. (Nissaya or Niyasa- 
karama )* 8 

7) Living an uniestramed and luxurious life (Pabbajam^a- 

kamma 11 

8) Oflences against the laity ( Patisaramya korama)’ 8 

9) Concealing a fault and not confessing it (Ukkhepamya 

kamma) 19 

10) Tor not renouncing a sinful doctrine (Ukkhepamya 

kamma)'’ 0 . 

11) For being obstinate and denying a fault (Tassa- 

papiyyassa Kamma ) 

32) Impropriety in. speech (Dubbkasita) Minor offences of 
\ anous kinds ( Dukkata ) 
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Apparently, the procedures beem quite methodical and 
suffic cut, but on a elo-ei jernsal of the Vmaya-Pitaka, 
the reader is disillusioned about the fact that many of 
these procedures are arob guous and often a riddle The 
nature of Munattn and Panvasa is not known The 
attempt of authors of the V may a to explain 'Tinov ltthnnka’ 
is a futile one, even the explanation of Buddha vhosa is 
not at all satisfactoiy 1 He says that just as uny tilth is 
co\ered by glass, so that it cannot be noticed, so also the 
olleuce when dealt with this procedure loses its sinful 
character The reader however remains in the dark as 
to what it exactly signified The rest of the six cases of 
Adhtkarana samatlius are moic satisfactory but even they 
are not sufficient to give us the exact idea of legal 
procedures, and their piojer scope Howe\er, m spite of 
all the drawbacks m these methods, m spite of their 
incapability in creating any intei est to the modern student, 
one thing still goes to their ciedib u/ they were 
based on rigid pracb caht c*» No mystenous proofs weie 
required to prove or disprove the guilt of a person There 
was no trial by ordeal, as we sometimes find in the 
Dharmasubras and Smritis* And this tendency* of looking 
at things exactly as they were and scan the various 
mtneae ea with the aid of cold reason, with a full sense 
of justice, was no small achievement of the Buddhists m 
those ancient days 

Penalty (C) Another impoitant point that issues 
from th" theory of legislation and the method of trails, 

JOldenberg, Vtnaya , II, pp 313-314 

*Gatitamn, II, 3, 40-41, 1 ajnarailyo-SmrUi, VII. 
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is the regard of the law towards awarding punishments 
Law includes both command and the authority to bring 
an external pressure upon a person on the breach of the 
ordei oi rule Jurisprudence would not be perfect without 
the latter factor The Vmaya-jurisprudence also imbibes 
both these principles as the Vinaya literature reveals 
Besides ‘the 1 maya primarily meant says Buddhaghosa 
discourse of restraint and control because theiem are 
given discourses on grave or trivial restraint opposed to 
transgression 1 , ’ and hence the sur\ ey of the theory and 
application of penalty is as important in the Vmaya as 
the doctrine itself From the sociological point also, 
the infliction of penalty upon the evil-doei is not less 
interesting because by violating laws, the culprit becomes 
a soi t of a rebel and breaks the social treaty’, which 
breach of trust must needs not be ignored. 

The foregoing table has already given us a broad idea 
of the methods and has even hinted at the nature of 
penalties prescribed on a parbiculm oflence I shall now 
discuss briefly, the exact nature of some of the important 
types of punishments 

The Sangha being primarily a religious body, no 
corporal punishment was possible here , since the Blukkhus 
were not allowed to have any monetary possessions, no 
hnes also w ere demanded. Confiscation of proj erty such 
as an evtra robe, extra bowl, were the only material and 
external things which the Sangha could demand of a 
Bhikkhu who offended 3 


‘lira Rhys Davids and Aung, Expositor, p 27 

’Rousseau, Social Contract, p 129-130 

3 For this see the rules belonging to Nissaggiya-Pacittiya 
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The fundamental pi mciplc undei lying the Buddhist 
i lea of penalty was a gia\ e penalty foi a grax e offence and 
a light one foi a lightei oflence the highest penalty 
inflicted was the uncon Jit loml dismissal of the culprit 
hom the Sanglu, under no means that person could be 
leadmitte I m the institution The mildest foim of penalty 
was fonnal confession The foimei was prescribed on the 
Pmajika oflencea and the lattei one on the Patidesamya 
and Pacitt y a oilcuces 

'IhvtliMaya The natiue of Thullaccaya is also not 
cleaily explained m the Vinaya-Pit-ika We hardly know 
iny thing about it except that when a Bhikklm was guilty 
of it, whate\ei he may wish or say, the Bhikkhus 
should neither s] eak to him, noi exhort him nor admonish 
lutn 'Jlie Cullaxagga houexer, in one place gi\es us a 
cimona instance where Thulhccaya offence is committed 
When Snripntta and Woggl! uia, came to request the 
Bnddna to leceixe back into the Sangha, the followers of 
Dexadatta who turned to schism, the Buddha said that 
by no means should schismatics be leoidinated, and 
insisted on confession of Thulhccaya fioin the Bhikkhus 
m question 1 

Sanghadiw ct The Sanghndisesa rules came nextm 
importance to those of Puijika in the code of the Pati 
rnokkha To deal xxith these offences, the consent and 
supei vision of the Sangha xvas essential hom the beginning 
to the end*, and hence they weie piobably the fiist Sangha 

^Gnllavugga, VII, 4, 4 

3 Childers, Pxli Dictionary p 448, Datt, Analysis of 
Elitkkha Painnokkh'i, Mahaba i/it, 42, p 207 
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kammas which were conducted with rigid formality 
On the committal of a Snnglmdi«esa oflence the Blnl klm 
had to undeigo Panvnsa foi as many days as he had 
concealed the offence and after that Manatta for a 
week 1 The Bhikl 1m then was with the fonnal consent 
of the Sangha rehabilitated in the Sangha pionded he 
did nob commit moie offences while lie was undergoing 
penalty The procedure by which he was received in the 
Sangha was known as Abblmna* 

lajjamya-lamma The six disciplinary Sangha 
kammas discussed in the Culla\agga I ne judicial!} infenoi 
to the Parajil a and Sanghadice=a offences. We do not 
know whether the Thullaccay a offences could come uudei 
their jurisdiction All other offences including Picittiya 
etc,, could be dealt with them 

To the great credit of the compilers of the Yinaya 
all the^e Sangha kammas are arranged nccoiding to order 
the most impoitanb the first the least important the last 
Even the way in which their scope and nature are 
explained is \ ery methodical and remarkable 

TheTajjamya kamma is the grav est of all the Sangha 
kammas The penalty for it is to deprive a Bhikkhu of 
bis privileges He was an unfit teacher and could not 
confer Upasamapada on a novice nor could give a Nissaya 
and much less was authorized to provide himself with a 
Samanera He w as forbidden to exhort the Bhil klram® 
The meetings of Uposatha aud Pavaraua were barred for 

1 Gnllaiagga , III, 11 

'Ibid, III, 2, 3 
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him He was neither entitled to give a vote noi censuie 
any one In short, he was looked upon as an absent 
member of the Sangha 1 * 

When the offenders assured the Sangha of their good 
conduct and fitness to be admitted as the nuthonzed 
members of the institution, they were entitled to ask the 
Sangha for the release from the penalty and on the formal 
consent of the Sangha were readmitted unconditional!} 
into the fold * In the rest of the Sangha-kammas also the 
the method of rehabilitation was just the same 

Nissciya-kamma The Nissaya-kamma dealt with 
faults committed through foolishness It made the guilt} 
Bhtkkhu subordinate to the senior and wiser Bhihkhus 
It made him easier for him to keep in a closer contact with 
them so that he could ask them questions about the 
Dharama and the Vinaya, could learn much about tradition 
and the rest of the conomcal literature and other points of 
good conduct When he showed Bigns of disci etion and 
aptitude for the knowledge of the Dhamma and the Vinaya 
the supervision of other Bhikkhus was removed and he 
was free It is to be remembered in this respect that there 
is a great difference between this Buboidination and that 
imposed by the Panvnsa under the Sanghadisesa In the 
former he did not lose all the privileges of a fully oi darned 
Bhikkhu, while according to the latter he was practicall} 
cast out of the Sangha and reduced to the state of a 
novice 3 , even after the end of the period of Panvasa he 


1 Cullavagga, I, 5 

U 'bid, I, 6. 

*Ibtd, II, I 
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was not free but had to undergo anothei rigor ous penalty 
of Manatta , hence the humiliation in the latter case was 
much greater than in the former 

Pabbajantya-1 amma Since the Pabbajamya hamma 
was prescribed foi the control over Blukkhus who engaged 
themselves with frivolous pursuits the most natural 
punishment in that case was to remote such person or 
persons from the source of attraction and change his 
surrounding atmosphere Only this much not being a 
sufficient remedy for the e\il the Bhikkhu was made a 
Saddluvihanka ( disciple ) o f an able and worthy maultle 
Sariputta or Moggallano who was formally appointed by 
tbe Sangba for that purpose 1 The difference between this 
penalty and that of Parnasa is that, the formei compelled 
the offender to be a Saddhivihnril a of a special teacher, 
while in the latter case no special teacher was appointed 
and the offender was supposed to be subordinate to all the 
seniors of the Sangha 

Patisai amya-1 amma The Patisarauija kamma 
originated through offending the laity and the absolution 
from it could be obtained by requesting and obtaining 
forgiveness of the lay-man whose feelings the Bhikkhu 
had hurt* 

UUhcpaniya I amma Ukl hepamya-kamma is of 
two kinds \ iz (1) not acknowledging a fault aud (2) not 
renouncing a sinful doctune The penalty on it is exactly 
the sime as the Tajjanij a-Kamma 

1 CiiffatQj'jR, I, IS, 6-7 

Hbvl, I, 22 
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Pahtsmniya-Lamma. The Pakasaniya hamroa (act 
of proclamation) is not included in tlie tiaditional list of 
the Saugha hammas In the cour e of the Vinaja 
tradition it was ie«oited to only once and that too m the 
case of Devadatta for the iejbon that he wished the 
leadership of the Sangha alter the departure of the 
Buddha The Sancton for it was obtained formally from 
the Saugha and the i loseeution resulted m the public 
declaration of the censiue on the change m the attitude 
of Deiadatta* 

2h ohmadnnda The penalty of the Bialimadanda is 
merit oned onlj in the Maluijnr ntbbina Suttanfca of the 
Digha-Nikaja the exact natme and scope of which is 
not know n 

Staniluid of pi nnhmcnt So fai we have Been the 
nature of offences in the Sangha and punishments following 
prosecution, befoie we cloe the argument it will not be 
out or place to a hmee a few mote remarks about the 
standaid of punishment 

Throughout the Vmaja-Pitakn we see signs of 
growth, alteiabious and a ram attempt to stick to obsolete 
rules L ke the j recej ts the | unishments are no exception 
to this drawback in the Vmaja The standaid of penalty 
is not fixe 1 and obvious changes can he noted here and 
there In the course of this eroluton the punishments 
assume 1 a milder foiin As for example l’arajika IV, 
has been prescribed in the Patimokklia for one who 
preten Is to possess superhuman an I exraordinnry power 


^Cullaiagga, VII, 3 
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or knowledge when lie does not, while in the Cnlla\agga a 
similar offence regarding Iddlu is polnbited by a Dukkata 
only 1 * Similarly, it is stated in the Ynnya that the 
Tajjamya-kamma was not \ alid when it was carried out 
for the Faiajika and the Sanglmdisesa offences* This 
statement is again contrary to the fict that there are some 
points in the Tajjamy i-hamma which aie common to 
Sanglmdisesa 3 viz making stufe raising discussions 
and leading to quanels* Really speaking, the penalty 
foi these faults should be dealt with Pamasa and Manatta, 
but the faults were not looked upon now so serious as to 
come under the Sanghadisesa and hence the Tojjamya- 
Kamma was considered sufficient to deal with them 

In the case of Nissay a-kamma also, the same story is 
repeated Foi the \ anous offences committed by Seyyasaka, 
first he was given Manatta penalty which piesupposes a 
Sanghadisesa offence But it was cancelled by the 
Buddha as an inadequate lemedy and Nissay a hamma was 
introduced instead. The obstinacy of a Bhikkhu not to 
listen to others and not to acknowledge fault was formerly' 
punished by Sanghadisesa®, but could also come under the 
jurisdiction of dassa papiya^sa hamma There is only' one 
instance where punishment for an oflence is moie ngorout 
than the original Nakedness which constituted only a 


1 Cullavagga, I, 2, 1 

^Sangkadtstsa, 8, 9 
^Cullavagga, I, 1, 1 
*lbtd, X, 9, 1-2. 

8 Sanghadisesa , 12 
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Dukkata 1 * * in the beginning n as punished by a Thullaccaya 
later on 1 ’ 

Some impoitant tiials After having discussed so 
much about the theorj of the ^ inaja we shall now ha\e 
a peep into a few of the typical trials 

Ananda The trial of Ananda m the council of 
Rajaqaha where several oflences were imposed upon him 
by Mahakassapa in the presence of a number of Bhikkhus, 
is highly interesting from the legal point of \ iew, and 
cannot exactly be called a ‘ trial because it was neither 
accompanied by a Stfatti nor followed by a Sangha katnma 
Ananda had been formerly rebuked for his lapses by 
Snnpntta in Saketa 8 and bp the Sangha many a time 4 * , 
but the charges levelled against him in the open session 
of the Thenya Sangifci, were quite different m nature from 
the former faults Besides the so called ofrences were not 
committed at one and the same time, there is a range of 
even more than a score of jears between the earlier and 
later offences There are five charges altogether (i) The 
first belonging to a very earl} period, is the exertion of 
Ananda to procure admission for Malifipajapati m the 
Sangha To me the o| ening of this question, after so many 
j ears had rolled on after the incident and even when the 
Buddha himself consented to it seems illegal 11ns is the 
first time the general opinion of the Bhikkhus on the 


1 I/a A iragga, I, 70 

YHI, 28 

*1 IV, j> 243 

* I in at/a, III, pp 195, 198, 203, Iir inya IV, f»p« 

82, BG, 91 etc 
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mattei isie\ealed, wedonote%en scent it, in any othei 
passage I would feel \ery leluctant to chaige atleast the 
noble Mahnkassapa of jealousy for Snanda The careless 
attitude of this most consei\ative Thera foi women in 
general is pro\erbial in Pali literature 1 the disrespect and 
disgust for womanhood in general was inherent in the 
Indian ascetic world and Kassapa was no exception to the 
rule as Ananda (2) Anothei question regarding Snanda 
w ho exhibited the body of the Buddha, first to women, 
can be explained in fcbe same way only it cannot be 
disposed of as illegal like the first the preference showed 
to women m any way is essentially against the creed of the 
Thera vuda Vmaya 

The rest of the cliatges are quite lecent except one vi? 
(3) stepping of Snanda on the rainy season cloak of the 
Buddha, when this offence was committed is not known 
Tins and the lest of the offences are of the kind of 
Pacittiya or Dukkata though none of them are mentioned 
m eifehei the Khandhakas oi the Patimokkha These 
offences aie (4) the forgetfulness of Snanda to ask 
Buddha as to winch weie lessei precepts and (5) the 
lack of discretion Xnanda showed m not requesting the 
Buddha in his last illness to remain in the world for a 
Kappa" (i e a penod of 432 million years) The modern 
critic with materialistic views would not attach any 
importance to an objection of this kind 

The obsolvance from these faults was granted to 
Xnanda on a formal confession alone The only importance 

1 Sarny utta Nikaya, II, pp 215 217, Maha-kassapa re 
fuses to exhort Bhikklins 

II, 1, 10 
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one can attach to this trial was for the piactice of meiciless 
justice in the Sangha No favourite lion e\ ei great could 
ever be spaied for the wrong he had done or rather for the 
wrong the Sangha supposed he had done 

Seyyasalui The tr al of the I31nkhhu Sey yasaka undei 
Nissaya-kamma is also equally interesting Stupidity 
and living in low company \\ ere not mentioned as offences 
in the Patunohkha or anyn here else The Pacittiya only 
saya that a Bhikkhn Bhould not stay for an unreasonable 
time in a public rest-house 1 * and that he Bhould not 
enter a village beyond ordinary occasions 5 There is no 
reason why he should be made to undeigo Parnasa and 
Manatta foi the above mentioned offences 3 * , besides the 
conduct of Seyyasaka did not ma ve him liable to any of 
the four kinds of Panvasa know n to us Though afterwards 
his faults were counteracted with a different soit of 
discipline These pieliminaiy steps can in no way be 
justified * 

Aesap-Punahhasvl a Bhil I hits The followers of 
Assaji and Punabbasu living on the Oita hill gave 
themseh es to seculai pleasures of ev ery 1 ind and became 

1 Pacittiya > 31 

! Ibid, 85 

8 01denberg and Rhys Davids, 1 \naya~Texls, II, p 343, 

foot note 1 

*01denberg and Rhys Davids, suggest that the Panvasa 
etc , w ere imposed on him for other additional faults winch 
are not specifically mentioned here (Op Cit p 384, 
foot note 1 ) This explanation however, is not convincing 
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popular with laj -people by tlieir gay manners When 
this unbhikkhu-like behaviour of these monks was 
leported to the Buddha, he sent Sanputta and Moggallaua 
to cairj out Pabbajanij a kainma against them Looking 
to the stoiy on the surface, it appeals very simple with 
no striking peculiarity about it However, on a closei 
scrutiny a student of the Vinaya can detect the legal 
peculianty attacked to it, namely, that Sanputta and 
Moggalhna with a band of tlieir disciples weie vested 
with judictal powers to rebuke the Bkikhhuswho belonged 
to auothei Av asa and lived in a ditlerent boundary 
than their ow n , besides the idea of travelling courts cau 
be traced out in this story alone, one has however to 
admit, that this idea is very faint and lather crude 

U he llhilkhum with child A ceitam Blnkkhum 
was with child and she being innocent of tbe fact obtained 
Pabbajja m the Sangha A few days later, her condition 
was known to othei Blukkhums, and they charged her of 
misconduct At last a trial w as held and it was discovered 
that she was pregnant before she was ordained The 
account of the Cullavagga* does not say anything more 
about it but the Jatakas* give us one more detail about 
it When tbe inquiry was being made a committee of 
arbtiators was appointed among whom there was a 
lay-woman The lay-people as far as we know had no 
shaie in judicial procedure of the Sangha and hence the 
instance w here a lay-w oman was one of the members of 
the jury, is an unique occurrence, as fai as the share of 

1 X, “ST». 

s Rhy3 Davids, Buddhtsl Birth Slones, I, pp 194-200 
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lay-people goes in moulding the Vinayadaws, we ha\e 
seen them as critics and consultants outside the San glia, 
and not as judges or jmers 

The tna) of Devadatta by the Pakasaniya-kamina, 
the protection ofieied to Dabba fiom the Mettiya-Bhiimajja 
Bhikkhus and also the assmance given to Bhikklin 
Kassapagotta agamst the unlawful decision of Agantiika 
Bhikkhus 1 , axe some moie incidents which aie legally 
interesting But since they aie miseiably wanting in 
details, a legal analysis of then contents is not possible. 


1 Mnh&i'nggn, IX, 1, 4-8. 




CHAPTER VII. 

PATIMOKKHA & THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETINGS 


The holding of the Upo^afcha assemblies seems to be 
an after-thought of the Buddha The lecitation of 
Dhamma was the nafciual consequence of the foitmghtly 
meetings 1 2 , what sort of Dhamma this was has not 
been explained here The Patimokklii spuing out of 
these religious discourses Naturally , consideung the 
conservntn e attitude of the Iheiavada Buddhism, ue do 
not expect the Patimokkha, in its ver j } oung daj s, to be 
far iemo\ed from the Dhamma as it uas lecited by the 
Blukkhus in tho^e enly dajs It was only one step in 
ad\ance and more Tegulated m form The Patimokkha as 
it is desciibed in the Maliapadana-Suttanta of the Digha- 
Nikaya stands a testimony to the fact Hie Patimokkha 
as it appears irom this source is nothing but a jumble of 
the principles of the mendicant moiahtj in 'ogue, viz the 
peace of mind, forbeaiance, austerit), abstaining horn 
all sins accomplishment of the good, as they ueie piactised 
by the gieat Buddhas 3 

1 Mahivagga II, 2. 

2 3vhanti parama tapo titikkha 
Nibbanam paramam vadanti Buddha 
Na hi pabbajito parupagliati 
Samano hoti par am venehayanto (1) 

Sabba papassa akaranam 

Kusalassa upasampada 

Sacitta pariyo-dapanam 

Etam Baddhana sasanam (2) 

D\gha At / nya, II, p 49 
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Tlie lefeienceto the Patimokkha in tlie Mahavagga', 
leveals another phase of it and indicates the second stage 
of development Tins is a paiamoimt event in the history 
of the Vinaya jurispmdence winch ser\ed the basis of 
tlie whole structure of the laws and pioceduie as the) 
are giv en m the Vibhanga 

It was at this time, the Patimohkha, was united with 
its most lmpoitant element viz the confession of ofiences 
If the lecitation of the Sihkhapadas caused an advance m 
the technique of the Vmay a-rules, so also, confession besides 
keeping the assembly piue, helped a good deal in preparing 
a basis foi the piocedure of the trials of the gnilt) 
Bbikkhus What Sikklnpadas contribute to theoiy, 
confession contributes to piactice Tlie root of the latter 
custom also can be found in the Dtgha-Ntkay a, where the 
Buddha tells Nigrodha, ‘In as much as you, Nigiollm 
looking upon it as an oflence, confer according to your 
deeds, w e accept y oui confess on Tot that, Ntgiodln, is 
the custom m the disciples of the Arya^, that whosoever 
looks upon his fault as a fault and iightfully' confesses it, 
shall in the futuie attain to selF restiaint 5 

The thud and the final stago of the Pat mokhlia ua« 
indicated by the diiteient ation of the Sikklmpadas and 
the Patunokklia 01 m othei words, the Vinaya based upon 
tlie Pat mokkha, w as detaclied from the precepts of 
Hhamma and got an independent standing The origin 
of this change can he traced back m n passage of 
Anguttara-Nikay s where UjhiIi demarcates between 


1 Jfohaiaffya, TI, 3, 1 

*Rhvs DaUds, Diatognes of Lnillha, III, j>. 45 ft. 
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Sikhliapadas (moral precepts) and the Patimokkha 
(disciplinary code) 1 Henceforward the Patimokkha stood 
for discipline In the term Patimokkha samvarasannuto’ 
as applied to the ideal Blukkhu, the word ‘Patimokkha’ 
is used in the sense of general discipline 1 and not as a 
code Thus as the Patimokkha precepts came into 
prominence the other precepts naturally fell into the 
background and it was only the Ymayadhacas like Upali 
who could recall them together with their antecedents 
The Patimokkha being recited every fortnight became 
the chief centre of attraction in the legal environment of the 
Sangha, and the ideal of the Uposatha meetings became only 
the pre«er\afc on of the precepts, the practical importance 
was attached to it through the introduction of confession, 
In the Mahapadana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya, Vipassi 
asks his disciples to go on religious tours and then gaihei 
together every six years to recite the Patimokkha This 
is an unique episode in the history of the Patimokkha 
and we cannot ascertain whether the fortnightly recitat on 
of the Patimokkha was an amendment of the custom 
given in the former episode or whether the injunction 
of the recital of the Patimokkha every six years was an 
invention of Vippasi alone and a privilege of hts disciples 
only 


I Anjuttara Atkaya, V, p 70 

*Buddhaghosa explains it, acaragocarasampatmo arm 
mattes a, vajjesu bhayadassam samadayi sikkhati sikkha- 
padesa I Muddhimagga, J P T S 1891, 3, p 79, also 
Patimokkhanti sitam patitthadi caranam samyamo, samvaro 
mokkham pamokkham kusalanam dhammanam ca mapattiya * 
Samauta-Patiuhf.a, IV, p 787 
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In the beginning' confess, on u as directly connected 
with the Uposatlia In the Malm\agga, the Buddha 19 
seen thus enjoining the Bhikhhus that they should confess 
then lapses ether befoie or aftei the Natti has been pro 
claimed tlnice If all lemained silent the assembly was 
supposed to be pme To hide an offence e\en now con 
stituted an intentional falsehood — a positiv e sin When an 
oflence was confessed it was duly treated according to law 1 
Latei on the value of confession as an eflecfcn e weapon 
for the legal piocedme was keenly felt* and it even 
const tuted tne j enalty of Dukkata to keep an oflence 
unconfe«sed, 8 aud 6ucli cases were tieated under the 
Ukkhepani>a-kamma 4 Yet, the connection between con 
fession as the piehmmaiy of legal proceduie and the 
Uposatha meeting was giadually be ng se\eied, the obvious 
leason for such evolution being that 'Pansuddm nas 
insisted by the Bddlusts not during the recitat on but before 
it, and no Blnkkhu who was guilty of a fault was admitted 
to the meeting * and hence in many a case the chances 
of confession during the Uposatha service weie lessened 
The Buddha also once iefu c ed to lecte PafcimoLhha to 
the Bhikkhus as he declared that the assembly was not 
pure*, no attempt was made this time to obtain 
confessions from the offendeis and make the assembly 
pure once again To me however the zeason of the refusal 


1 Mahavagga II, 3, 3 
* (Jullavagga, IV, 7 
z lbid, I, 25, 1 
*Jbtd, V, 20, 5. 
*/&«?, IV, 2, I. 
•JM, IX, 1, I. 
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of the Buddha to iec te tlie Patunokklia to the Bhikkhus 
any longei on this giound seems rather lame and even 
assumed Looking to the attitude of the Buddha fiom the 
beginning to the end and taking into consideration Ins 
wish to make the Sangha an independent democratic body, 
I believe that the Buddha was gradually giung the 
Sangha a pi act cal lesson of self help, b> handing o\ ei to 
the Bhikkhus the right of holding Lposatha meetings and 
the recitation of the Patimokkha and such tuvial legal 
undertakings, and gradually taught them how to manage 
things without his presence One thing is clear however, 
fiom the incident, that the Upo°atha meetings came to 
expeitence * the negation of their pi act cal character’, and 
came to be ' nothing more than the organised expression of 
the communal life of the Buddhist community l ’ What 
original characteristics were preserved by it, v?ere the 
preservation of the Vinaja rules and the foi*maI ceremonj 

The rite of Pavarana howev ei remained confessional 
in nature, being an enquiry into the wrong doings of the 
Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis during the Vassa Tlie rite of 
the Upasampada was accompanied with a Sanghukamma 
and ‘Slatti’, was not a supplement to jurisprudence 

The influence of the Upo^atha and the other meetings 
on the juridical meetings, was a paramount one That the 
Sangha kammas should not take place without o particular 
number of the Bhikkhus", that no Sangha kamma could 
be earned by those living outsde the boundary and 

Zari'y iPmdrftaV p JfC 7 . 

s Maharaja, Y, 13, 12 
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belonging to another 5viu,a l 2 , were the primal y pi maples 
which guided all assemblies disciplinary and otherwise 
Anothei rule common to such meet ngs was that they 
should be \\ ell managed exj i essiv e of the union m the 
Sangha, where seriousness in maimers and propriety in 
depoitment weie insisted* 


1 Makaiagrja, IX, 4, £ 

2 In the Anguttara-Nihaja the Buddha describes, various 
sorts of Parisas, (assemblies) and distinguishes between 
Uttana and Gambhira Parisas (boistrous and sober), ‘ Vagga 
and ‘ Samagga ’ Parisas (partial and whole), Aggavati, and 
Anaggavati Parisas (where theras form a majority and 
where they do not,) Anya and Ananya Parisas (refined 
and vulgar), Amisagaru and Saddhammagara (overcome by 
base motives and regulated by Dhamma) etc Anguttara- 
Nikaya, I, 2 70 ft The definition of each of the epithets is 
given in such a lucid and convincing manner, that even in 
modern times when public activities have made an advance on 
the old ideas, it is difficult to find a more suitable and 
appropriate description of principles governing public 
meetings 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OT THE VI NAY A 
IN THE SANGHA 

'lht Sangha We ha\e been well acquainted with 
the theory of the Vinaja rules, as fai as fcliey weie 
dtalectallj demonstrated. But that is not sufficient for 
the true knowledge of the mles aud the Buddhist Sangha 
The subject of the foiegoing cliapteis being lather too 
technical, the investigation though detailed is throughout 
cold and detached and unless we look into the working 
and the pracfc cal applicat on of the rules m the loutine of 
the Sangha, we shall not be able to breathe the air of 
genuineness and leality about the codes of the Vinaja 
Because, it is only in the Sangha an attitude of the mind 
of a Blukkhu which can be shown inaction as in words, 
is reflected The Buddha 'regaided piact ce as the 
fouudat on of his sj stem He wished to create a tempei 
and habit of life 1 ' Thus m the Buddhist Sangha we see 
a curious mixtuie of theoiy and practice It was the 
practical discipline of the Vmaya-piecepts that enhanced 
the glory of the Buddhist Sangha Theie were at that 
time many religious sects but none so popular as that of the 
Buddha E\en Mahavna did not succeed in making his 
Bystem so faultlessly disciplined* Especially, in the case 
of Theiarnda Buddhism the Sanglia has always been 

J Eliot 1 Hinduism and Buddhism', I, p 185 
8 Kosambi, Baddkacaritra (Article 5) Vtndl ajnana- 
Ftstora, 1925 
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the cential institution 1 It is primarily the Sanglia that 
is a stable element in the history of Buddhism and has 
maintained orthodoxy both m belief and in practice ^et 
one has to admit that in spite of the study of the 
Vinaya-rules as meeting the exigenc es of life of real men 
and women in the Sanglia the Buddhist system (both 
the Vinaya and the Sanglia) lacks the living warmth 
which one would like to find about an active and 
longstanding corpcntion Paul Dalbke is absolutely 
justified in saying, ‘It is true that there breathes about 
this sj stem something of the coldness of mathematcs On 
the othei hand in it is that purest beauty, that faintle®s 
beauty, which belongs to mathematics* ’ We have alrea } 
seen a number of de f ects in this sy stem, both tlieore ica 
and piactical, and shall have occasions to deal with some 
moie weak points in the chapteis to come But, at t ie 
same time we are not unaware of the fact what India on 
even the world at laige owes to Buddlu^in and its foun er 
It was the Buddhist Sanglia, that was for several jears 
the seat of Indian cultuie and the ladiating centre o 
fiesli thought 

The wold Sanglia was cuiient in India long before tlie 
Buddha accepted it and cho=e it as a designation for is 
institution The woid originally derived from the roo 
‘sam-flian (to hold together), and hence it meant a 
corporation Jay iswal tells us how the idea of corpora e 
life was current in India in piebuddhistic time, and iow 


•Coomarnsw amy Buddha and the Gospel of X>«fWA** w » 
p 151 

*Saunders, Bnddha, p 101. 
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the political coiporations known as Sangha in the Pamnian 
times, e\ol\ed into religions corporations in the time of 
the Buddha 1 The idea of the Kulapati 8 is also lesponsible 
for the outcome of the leligious coiporation in ancient 
India 3 The influence of that tiadition on the Buddhist 
Sangha can be discerned fiom the fact that no less 
than 10 000 students were kept in the University of 
Nnlada* 

After the Buddha howe\er, the connotation of the 
word ‘Sangha’ was so fixed that it raiely convened any 
other idea than the Buddhist community of monks and 
nuns, it is strange however to find the ambiguous use of tho 
word ‘Sangha’ m Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, by which he 
means political bodies as well as leligious corporations' 
Just as the word ‘Bhikkhu’ was taken by the Buddha 
from the Brahmanical literatuie which later on went to 
signify the Buddhist or Jam monk in particulai , so also, 
the word Sangha arrested the 'flavour of emancipation’ 
on account of the peculiar use of it made by the Buddha 
The only difference between the two cases is, that in the 
former case, the word was grasped and adopted by the 
Buddha in its entirety, without the least wish to change 

Uayaswa], Hindu Polity, pp 33-55. 

2 Kulapati is, defined as — 

Munfnam dasasahasranam yo ’ nnadanadi palanat 
Adhyapayati vipre^ah sa vai kulapatih smntah. 

8 Mujumdar, Corporate Life tn Ancient India, p. 2S7. 

4 Pandit Vidkushekhara Shastn, ‘Monastic University 
in Tibet*. J G I. S , 1934, No 1. 

'Ivautilyas II, 1, III, 3. 
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the slightest conception attached to it w hile in the latter 
case, the woid Sangha was taken from an older tradition 
than the Dhaimasutias (the woid is missing in that 
liteiature) and applied to Ins own system only as far as 
it seived the idea of corporate life and demociacy 1 

Influence of political institutions on the Sangha 
The idea of religious coiporat on was by no means new in 
Buddha’s t me, the Pitahas and Nikayjs show us the 
various gioups of a^cet cs, commonly known as Ganas 
Nay, it had even become a fashion to w audei in gioups, soli- 
tary wandereis weie becoming less though not uncommon 
The question now anses why the Buddha cliose to call Ins 
system the ‘Sangha’, oiiginally a political teim? Why 
did he not call his commun ty a Gaua, as the Jams and 
other contemporaries did ** Was he right in applying this 
designation to a puiely leligious institution? The answer 
to these cunoaities is to be sought in the influence of 
polit cal clans on the Buddhist community The Buddha 
was \eiy well acquainted with the working of the clans 
of the Licchaws the Vajjis, the Videlias etc.* and was 

hJayaswal, Hindu, Polity, p 44 Here the author discusses 
the two kinds of Sangln, given by Panim where (1) no upper 
and lower conditions exist and (2) where they exist The 
Buddhist fraternity, the Niknja, or the Sangha took after 
the former idea 

*Though the word was commonly used to show the body 
of mendicants, the w ord Sangha also was sometimes used In 
the same sense but not so often Compare Sanghlno, Gamno, 
Ganlcariyio 

*Jayaswal, Op Git, pp. 45-47« 
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in man} wajs impressed b} their polifcj These com* 
mumties weie powerful, flourishing, independent and 
democratic m their outlook, which qualites struck the 
Buddha the most The idea of demociacj in the Buddhist 
Sangba I think, owes much to these clans, and 
hence the Buddha did away with a Sattlia, a Sanghi, 
Gam, or a ganaeari} a 1 in the Sangha aud wished to ran 
it on purely democratic principles. Moreover we hear 
him advising his followers, to conduct the Sangha on 
the lines the Yajjis led then commumtv , and as long ns 
the Bhikhlius held legular assemblies as the Vajjis did 
and had staunch unit} as the Vajjis had, there was no 
danger, of a split ot fall of the Sangha* That is how the 
Buddhist Sangha different ates itself from other groups of 
ieligiou8 mendicants a fid is better managed and regulated 
than an} other religious commumt} of the time. The 
refinement of legal \ersion the insight m the classification 
of legal points and offences, the prescription of adequate 
punishments bearing consequently on the commission of 
an offence, the perfection of the whole legal piocediue and 
the judgment m disputation b\ means of billot are nil, 
as it seems to me pointing back to the indirect influence 
of the clans on the Buddhists, and that is wh} the legal 
validity of the Buddhst Sangha unlike that of the other 
contempoiaiy religious associatons is be}ond question 

The A uthoi ity of the Sangha Whatei ei w as to be done 
was done under the name of the Sangha Upasnmpada w as 
confened b} the Sangha, cases of abuse and misdeeds were 

I Gullaiarfj(i, V, 8, 1 

"Dtgha iW II, p 73-4 
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investigated by the Sangha Pavnraua Katluna Uposatha 
etc were functions hell under the auspices of the Sangha 
alone At times clever individuals were appointed to 
settle dow n disoidei (not m the local Sangha necessarily) 
as Sinputta and Moggallana were sent to rebuke anl 
bring under conti ol the followers of Assaji and Panabbasu 1 
But even this they could not do on their own authority 
but in the name of the Sangha An individual thus was 
always subordinate to the Sangha* as the m ern 
individual is subordinate to the state If a person was 
deputed to certain message from one place to nno ier 
he was not to think that he was doing it on lus own 
initiative he was a bound servant of the Sangha 3 ie 
cases where an individual lit e Parana sets at naug i ie 
w isli of the majonfcy are extremely rare 

ho caste distinction The mstitut on of the Buddhist 
Sangha w as run on the piinc pie of love and unity 0 
caste distinction prevailed as an exception to this ru e 
the Salcyas weie exempted from Parivasa or proba ton 
when entenng the Sangha Otherwise from the top n 
the bottom all bretluen weie lool ed upon as equals an 
the inheritors of the Dhamma of the Buddha There were 


l Cullaiajr/a I 13, 6 

*AIujumdar thinks tint the relation between the 
individual and the corporation is brought out by the genera 
presumption in the Buddhist law that everything belongs 0 
the Sangha and not to any individual monk, and that t e 
latter can only possess that wluch has been spcci ca 7 
allotted to him etc 

MInjumdar, Corporate Ufe * » Anient In ha p 311' 
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worthy Buhni ns like Smj’utta, MoggalUna Ivassapa 
of Uni'eln Theie weic able Sakyas and K£atnjas 
like Ainrnla, Raluila Nanda etc There w eie also Dhamy a 
the pobtei’s son Upili bom in a bmbei’s family 1 , Suppiya 
the Cand ila 1 , Soplka boin in cemetery 3 , Sumfca the 
scaienger* ami soon The classification of Bhikkhns was 
In^ed on then progress in spmtual attainment of the four 
stages > 1 / Sotapanna Saknclagami An ignmi and Aihat 
It was in short, a iepiesent.iti\ e institut on 

Daily Dttf jcs Not only young pupils ui the Sangha, 
but the monks also weie expected and mged to be busy. 

1) As fai as the i spiritual pui suits went meditation 
if thoroughly tned and accomplished - robbed away horns 
together of the day Daily horns of the morning and the 
quiet hours of the night and afternoon weie specially chosen 
for meditation 

2) The begging tom's also occupied much of their 
time in the nun ning 

3) The training of young pupils was anothei task 

The pupils oi Saddlm ihankas were subordinate to the 
teachei and had to wait j eisonally upon him ftom 
morning till night To keep the Vihaia clean and keeping 
the furniture etc neat ami tidy weie some of their 
special duties 5 

'Mrs Rhys Davids, Psalms of Breihs en, p 168 

*Ibid, p 36 

& Ihd, up 37-38 

4 Saunders, Buddha, p 60 

* Xlahaiagga I, 25 6 

9 
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Occasional duties The ocejMoa.il duties weie a cause 
of great bustle and excitement in the Sangln As for 
instance, if a new student 01 Bhthklmm was to be ordained 
a council of twenty monks had to be oigaiured to take him 
or hei into the Oidei 01 a formal meeting of the fraternity 
was held on the Uposatha day to lec te the Pvtimokkha or 
a Bhikkhu or Bhikkhum was censuied for his or her 
conduct 01 a dispute was to be settled by votes etc. 
Natuially, these functions bioke or afclcsst lessened t e 
monotony of the mechan cal life m the Sanglia 

UjKisamjxtdd Of all the occasional functions, the 
Upasampad i, the foimal entiance of a Bhikkhu in the 
Sangha and the formal sanction of the Sangha to is 
application, was the most solemn and interesting ,e 
addition of new candidates into the Sangha, told it°e m 
the victory of the Sangha, and consequently, o e 
monastic life over the life of the world Whatever may 
be the ieal reason of embracing religious life, the Bu | 11 ’ 
always mteipicted that a peison accepted orders, o y 
from the t es of family-life and to seek salvation, an< 
happiness The ceiemony of the Upasampada w as a passj or 
to holy life m the Sangha It was called so becime 
was the chief means, oi the first step taken by a BlnkUm 
to understand evil and to accomplish good thereby 
In the eaily day s of the Order, the Upasampada ceremony 
was simple and dueefc The peison desirous of monkhoo. , 
went to the Buddha and lequested him to accept um a 
his disciple, and the Buddha accepted him by the simp e 
utterance of 'Bin Bhikkhu' etc. Later on due to the 
increase in the number of candidates and the spread o 
1 Dhammapada, verse 3 , Childers’ Pnh Dictionary, p 
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his creed on a large scale, he tiansferied this light to 
other disciples also And since then the complicated 
process of receiving a person by ‘fisarann 1 * and b\ the 
formal sanction of the Sangha came into practice 8 Tims 
the Upasampada which formerly la> beyond the legal 
spheie, came to be a legular Sangha Lammi and began 
with a Natti 3 

The distinction bet»A een the Upasampada and the 
Pabbajja, also came later on roimerlj by ‘Ehi Blukkhu’ 
the person received the Upasampada at once Later on the 
Pabbajja came first and then the Upa°ampada 4 * * The vvoid 
Pabbajja means going out of the home' The conferring 
of the Pabbajja however did not require the formal 
appioval of the Sangha bj a Sanglia-hamma like the 
Upasampada Only the Tisarana utterance u as necessary* 
The candidate (by no means under the age of tw enty°) was 
to go to a full} ordained person®, wise 7 , learned 9 , upright®, 
and of 5-i0 years standing 10 in the Sangha and had to 

1 Mahavagga, I, 12, 4 
3 Ibid, I, 23, 3 

S S Datti Farly Buddhist Monachism pp 148-149 
4 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, pp 77-78 
9 Mahaiagga, I, 54, 5 

‘Ibid, 175 Dabba of the Mallas however was ordered 
at the age of seven Mrs Rhj s Dav ids, Psalms of Brethren , 
p 10 

9 Ibid, I, 31, 1 

3 Ibid, I, 35, I. 

9 Ibid, I, 31, 4 

9 Ibid, I, C9, 4 

10 Ibid, I, 31 *md I, 32, 1. 
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xequest him to let himself be h s il scij le and attendant 
Tlie consent of the } aients 01 guaid ans of the novice 
also must be obtained befoie confeiring the Pabbaj] i 
on him* The notice hal to leid ten j ears of probation* 
undei a s{ n fcual hea 1 aj i united bv the Sangha 3 Day 
and night the nowce had to w a t nj on the precejtoi 
Ihe lelaton between the teachei and the pupil ^as 
known tiadit omlh as Biahmacauja but as the 
Buddhist Sangha di flex entia ted itself from the le t of 
the ascetic world it al o coined a number of technical 
terms for \auous common customs and made them 
tradenml s of Buddhism So gradually the woid 
•Brahmacanja though not altogi tlier di^cardel was 
tin own into the bad ground as fu as it com ej ed ie 
special meaning \a the i el it on between the tutor an 
the pupil and a new word essent ally Buddhistic m is 


'MaUvajga I, 54 Bah iH the son of Gotama was 
ordained merely on his ashing for ordination Suddhoda 
Gotaraa s father urged upon him that the consent of the parents 
should he tal en 


’'Ibul, I, 32 1 
Ubid, I 25, o 

4 In the Ttnaja h'aka, there are two teims for the 
instructor, the /canya and the Upajjhaya The Acany* 
was the original and real teacher u ho used to give the Inssaya 
to the pupil while the Upajjhaya w as the formally elec e 
preceptor who conferred Lpasipada on a BhjLLhu and hence 
a teacher only m name Really speahing there is no di er 
ence \ hatsoever between the duties of the two The 1® er 
ho i evei v, as a more important figure in the Sang a 
( Vinaja Tea;ts Pt f>ot pp 178-179, foot note 0 ) 
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connotation and application — -Nissaya — was used for it 
Nissaya means ‘dependence’, as far as the pupil is concerned, 
he is dependent on the Scanya and m case of the preceptor 
he gives protection to the Samanera 1 Later onNissaja 
also signified the relation between an Uppajjhaja and 
Saddhivihanha* The word Nissaya got this significance 
owing to the practice of telling the four fundamental 
Nissayas 3 to the Snddluvifiarikn, after he received 
Upasampado. The pupil was not given Nissaya until 
he prov ed himself mentally, morally and physically fit to 
accept it* A Bhikkhu once having accepted Nissaya 
had to keep it for ten years*, (m the case of an exceptionally 
learned Bhikkhu the period was 5 years, a foolish and 
incapable Bhikkhu had to keep it even all his life)* 

Usually the Bhikkhu was not to live without 
Nissaya 7 , but under special circumstances viz death or 
misbehaviour of the Scanya etc it was suspended*. 

After the Upasampada, the Bhikkhu became a regular 
member of the Sangha be could take pait m all the 
proceedings of the Sangha except that he could not 
undertake the task of training the novices until he was 


’Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vmaya Texts, I, p 170 
foot note 1, 

2 Ibid, I, 76, 1 , also itahavagga I, 36,1. 

*Mahavagga, I, 30, 4 
*Ibid, I, 31, I 
*Ih\d, I, 36, 5 
8 Ibid , I, 53, 4 
'Ibid, I, 30 
°Ibid, I, 36, 1 , I, 53, 5 
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ten years a fully ordained monk 1 Generally all people, 
especially, the Tittlnyas had to undeigo piobation of 
four months before ordination 5 the Jatilas and Sakjas 
being exempted® 

We know, thus from the Vinaya-Pitaka, how the 
exercise of the rules of Upasampada kept the talents and 
time of both the Upajjhaya and Saddhmlmiika full) 
occupied and engaged 

Uposatha On the sacred day of the Uposatha aho 
prevailed great bustle nnd excitement in the Sangha 
On this day a Bhikkhu recited the rules of the Fatimokhlin 
confessed if he had done any wrong, and obtained moral 
purity thereby The significance of the Buddhist fas 
day (Uposatha) and the Brahmamcal one is essentiall} 
the same, though the tradition attached to it changed 
HiranykeSin, balking about the importance of the 
Upavasatha, sajs ‘ upavrittastu papebli} o jastu 
guuath saha npavasah sa vijneyah 4 ’ Thus, to get rid o 
evil by the company of the virtuous is same in both tie 
cases On this day alt the brethren in one Svfi^camc 
togethei to lecite Dhamma 8 , m one appointed place 11 

tjfahavagga, I, 32, 1 
*lbtd, I, 38, 1 
•find, I, 38, 11. 

‘This moans that Upa\nsa (fast) is called so because it 
enjoins one to keep avaj from sinners nnd seek the coropan} 
of the virtuous. 

*Mahavagga, II, 2 
•Ibid, II, 8, 4. 
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tilts occasion a Thera m the boundary of the Avasa by the 
appointment of the Sangha 1 * preached Dhamma or selected 
some other Bhikkhu* for the job 

The TJposatlm day in fact was the day on which the 
Sangha was to be alert and actn e It was also a day of 
rejoicing to ordinary Bhikkhus because meals were 
giv en to the Sangha on each Uposatha day 3 * * 

Vaasa The dajs of lain retieat were however, the 
bus est days with the Bhikkhus This period of Vassa 
coincides with the monsoon season in India, it began with 
full moon day of Asadha and ended on the full moon of 
Kattika* This period the Bhikkhus had to pass in 
settled colonies regulated by the limitations of the Avasa, 
m quarters specially suited to the needs of the Bhikkhus 
Five kinds of buildings w ere allow ed by the Buddha for 
that purpose viz, Guha, Harmya, Adhyayoga, Pasada 
and Vihara, The ceremony of entering upon the Vas«a, 
is veiy precisely put by Buddhaghosa 'They are to 
look after their Vihara (if it is in a proper state) to provide 
food and water for themselves, to fulfil nil due ceremonies 
such as paying reverence to sacred shrines etc. and to 
say loudly once twice or thrice I enter upon Vassa in 
this Vihara for these three months’ Then they are to 
entei upon the Vassa 8 

1 \f(ihaiayga y II, 15, 6-7 

*Ibid, II, 15, 5 

S M, I, 30, 4 

*Jb%d, III, 2, 2 

8 Old enberg and Rhys Davids, Vxnaya Texts, Pt I, p 229 
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The Vassnpanayika (entering upon the Vassa) was 
absolutely obligatory on the part of a Bhikkhu , if this 
rule was violated the guilty Bhikkhu was charged with 
Dukkata 1 A Bhikkhu who once began the Vassa coaid not 
change his residence* except under special circumstances he 
could be absent from Ins residence for a weel and could 
break the Vassa temporarily only on account of grave 
emergency and not if the Bhikkhus Bhikkhunis Sikkha 
minus, Samaneras, lay-devotees or female devotees did 
nob send for him* 

However, in case when a Bhikkhu or Bhikkhum was 
sick 4 , in case the mental peace of a Bhikkhu was disturbed 1 , 
in case a Bhikkhu took a fal«=e doctrine*, in case a Bhikkhu 
or Bhikkhum was sentenced for a grave oflence viz Tart 
vasa, Manatta etc.* m case o Bhikkhu or Bhikkhum was 
rehabilitated*, if m case the Sangha was going to proceed 
against a Bhikkhu or a Bhikkhum Tajjam) a-kamina 
Pabbajamya-kamma etc 9 in case the Upasatnpnda was 
to he con fen ed upon the Sikkhainnni 1 * in case a Stmanera 
or a S kkhamaua, or a Samaneri w ere sick 1 1 or the) 

•Jlahavagya, III, 4 2 
•Ibid, III, 4, 2 
•Ibid, III, 5, 4 

•Ibid, III, 6, 2, III, 6, 12-15 
•Ibid, III, 6, 3 
•Ibid, III, 6, 16-17 
•ibid. III, 6, 7, 8 
•Ibid, III, 6 9, 18 
•Ibid, III, 6, 10, 19, 20 
••Ibid, III, 6, 23, and 26 
1 'Jbi i. III, G f 25, 27, 28 
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wanted to take upon themselves the precepts 1 etc then 
a Bhikkhu could break the Vassa for seven days even 

Residence during Yam The residence could also 
be changed during the Vassa, if there was any danger to the 
life of the Yihara from wild beasts, reptiles, or from the 
Vihara which was on the brink of rum, or if a person 
tried to tempt a Bhikkhu with gold, or sensual pleasure 
Any way the moral and physical Bafety was secured first 
Only when no danger or emergency of any sort described 
above, presented, the Bhikkhu could under no plea change 
his quarters. Ihe Vaasa thus served the intended object, viz 
of saving the gieen plants etc, which were trodden by 
the feet of the wandering Bhilchhus and ot doing away 
with the troubles and dangers which the Bhikkhus 
encountered while journeying m the rams Thus for 
avoiding any harm that would befall a Bhikkhu m the 
rains, to prevent too many Bhikkhus thronging together, 
to recite and to further the cause of Dhamma through 
discussions, exchange of thought, teaching and learning 
when many Bhikkhus from diflerent provinces and of 
different capacity came together, the sj stem of making 
convenient Avasas was fixed by natural boundaries was 
introduced. The boundaries of an Avasa were fixed by 
streams, lakes hills, ridges, anthills, a road, woods etc 
This place however, was neither too near nor fai removed 
from the city , it should be at anj place where alms were 
easily got 

The ilahavagga even throw s a cleai wai ning that 
Vassa should not be kept where a majority of people 


{ Mahuvagga, III, 6, 29. 
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weie nou-believ eis as m such a place the Bhikhhus would 
not be suppoited by the people’ Safety being the chief 
motive of the lam xetieat it is not unnatural to fanda 
Bhikkhu a wandenng mendicant with very little personal 
possessions, a lover of the open air settle under a roof 
The Buddha had made a piecise rule that no Bhikkhu 
was to keep the Vassa m the open air 5 , nor m a hollow tree* 
They weie also gi\en mstiuctions that they could not enter 
upon the Vassa in a house meant for keeping dead bodies 1 * * 4 , 
oi utidet a sunshade* or under an earthenware vessel 4 , The 
last two ways of entering upon the Vassa however, seem 
improbable and even invented, because neither the 
sunshade noi the eaitlien vessel proved a good shelter in 
the lams The objection of the Buddha on the other hand, 
that the Blnkkhns should not live in hollow trees, or in 
the home where dead bodies weie kept is quite sound and 
natmnl 

What soit of resting place should the Blnkkhns 
choose ? A cattle-pen seived a fit place to them 2he 
Bhikhhus could also choose if they liked a caravan, ora 

1 dahuvnyya, III, 10 

*lbid, III, 12, 5 

*Ibid, III, 12, 3-4 
*Ibtd, III, 12, 6 
*/&«?, Ill, 1-, 8. 

8 Ibid, III, 12, 9, Jit bala-Upamsad, 6, prescribes vari- 
ous wajs of choosing residence, in the rains One among them 
is to live under a potter's shade. This custom of the 
Pnrn rAjakas has been probably mistaken by the Buddhist 
/or ike kakti oi 2trttt* voder etrlkeavi&re vessel. 
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ship, by doing so the Bhikkhus could still resume then 
journey on land or water But fche^e wajs of entering 
upon the Vassa, though sanctioned bj the Buddha were 
neither obligatory nor were they suitable to all the 
Blukkhus , for the majority of the Blukkhus the Buddha 
advised simple and comfortable lodging places like the 
Adhyayoga, Yih&ra, Harmja, an attic oi a cave These 
buildings were in most cases built and pi evented to the 
Sangha bj the lay -people, sometimes even Blukkhus oi 
Bhikkhunis, Samaneris or Samaueras, could build them on 
their own responsibility, and offeied them to the 
Bhikkhu- Sangha or the Bhikkhuni-Sangha or individual 
Bhikkhus or Bhikkhunis, Snmaneias or Samaneris* It 
was the philanthropic Setthi of Rnjngaha that made the 
first oflering or such dwelling places to the Sangha* 
Anathapindika offered the Xrnma of Jetavana Soon it 
became a fashion to build the lharas etc in spacious 
Sramas or parks*, marked ofT by bamboo fences, thorn 
fences or ditches The Bhikkhus as we know, were not 
allowed to do gardening etc and the parks weie to be 
kept dean and in Older Rich people again did not show 
any reluctance in providing Ainmikas in the service of 
the Bhikkhus In the Mahavagga we find the stoiyof 
the Bhikkhu Pihndavaccha who was given a giant of 
five hundred Aramikas by king Bimbisaia* Yilmas 
wer8 also built on the dealings of the forests 6 


* Afahaiagga, III, 5, 13 
i Cullavagga, YI, 1, 5 
•Ibid, YI, 3, 10. 
*3fahavagga, YI, 15, 2. 
'Ibid, I, 13, 4. 
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We thus see how the prohibition to keep the Vassa in 
open air, resulted in various dwelling places for the 
Bhikkhus The process suggests the rise and growth of 
of ccenobium m primitive Buddhism, which later on 
developed on account of various other reasons in wealthy 
monasteries as we find in Asoka e time or at present in 
Tibet China Japan Ceylon etc. 

Groivth of monastunsm Traces of monasticjsm can 
be seen as early as the Khandhakas In fact it started 
with the Atirekal&bha (extra allowance) on the Nissaya 
that one should live under a tree alone The extra 
allowances sanction five kinds of dwellings as is already 
mentioned they w ere built directly under the supervision 
of the Bhikkhus , the site of the Viharn was specially 
chosen or approved by the Sangha 1 * The Viharas etc. 
again were to be snug and solid buildings v Inch would 
last for several years the huts made purely of mud were 
strongly disapprov ed a They were equipped w lth all sorts 
of conveniences such as dwelling rooms, retiring rooms 
store rooms, service halls halls with fire places m them 
store houses closets and cloisters and lialls for exercise etc. 
and wells and Bheds for them and batlnooms and halls 
attached to the bathroom and ponds and open roofed 
sheds 3 Great care was taken to promote the hjgienic 
welfare of the Sangha There were windows with three 
kinds of lattices*, doors, stairs, varandas sanitary arrangc- 

1 Sanghadisesa, 6-7 

3 Vtnaya, III, p 42, Na Sabba-mattika Kutiha Kaiabb^ 

8 Vxnaga Texts, III, p 189. 

*ifahavagga I, 25, 15, 18, CuUavagga, VI, 2, 2, 
VIII, A, 5 
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meats*, drainage etc They Mere aUo decently furnished 
by chairs’, divans 3 , bedsteads 4 , stands* mattresses, floor 
coverings* and so on The Viharas were white washed 
the rooms were coloured black and walls with red chalk 
Ikey could also be decorated by painting creepers 
wreaths etc 7 The Vihaias in the beginning i e as 
the Mahavagga and Cullavagga tell us were quite 
distinct from the Sanghaiamas or Yiliaras of Asohan ov 
Cev lonese times The Sanghaiamas were monasteries 
where the Bhikkhus had permanent quarters, while most 
of the earlier Vilmas as I have already mentioned were 
quarters built for an individual or a group of individuals, 
in fact the Vihara meant a dwelling place or a private 
apartment for a single Blukkhu 8 The Setthi of Rajagalia 
is said to have built sixty Vihaias for the Bhikkhus in one 
day 9 , and most piobably they were cells foL individual 
Bhikkhus The second stage of the monastic buildings 
was that a long verandah with a cell behind it constituted 
a Vihara, this sort of Vihara was divided into several 
cells known as Parivenas The whole Viliftra was of a 


^Cullavagga, V, 35 

% Mahavagja V, IX , Cnllatagga VI, \ I, 8 
^Cullavagga, VI, 2 3 
*Ibid, VI, 2, 3 , VIII, 1, 4 
6 Ibid, VI, 26 

* Ibid, VI, 20 As for the rules and the list of the furniture 
etc is also given in Mahavagga I, 25, 16, Cullavagga, V, 19, 
V, 31, VI, VIII, 13, 3, 3 
r Ibid, VI, 3, 1-2 
8 Vinaya Texts Pt n, p 383 
9 Ctdlavagga, VI, 1, 4 
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lectangular shape This change from the individualist c 
life to the collective life m the Vihaia cau be noticed as 
early as the penod oi the Khan Jbahas, The ilahav agga 
lecords an instance wlieie the Vi haras and Parivenas are 
clearly mentioned 1 

AicTia The fixing up boundanes of an Avasa, sons 
to foibid Bhikkhus living beyond the boundaiy to perform 
an official act etc piepared an easy ground for the 
giowtb of local commumt es A Bhtkkhu undergo ng 
Pauvasa was not to change lus residence and stay with 
the outsiders, only when it was absolutely necessary 
to change residence, .he should go and btay with the 
Bhikklms in the same community (sninanav asakas) onlj s , 
with this idea came mto^ being various small Sanghas 
bearing the place names 

Paiautnd Pa\ arana is the antithe* s of the Vassupa* 
nayika so fai as it concludes the penod of the Wsa. 
It took place on the fouiteenth 01 fifteenth da^ of the 
moutli (Catuddasika and Fnimaimsikn) of Kattika. Some 
time the Bhikkhus did not like to vacate their confortabie 
places afc once, oz some difficulty arose so lint Pa\arati't 
could not be peifouned on that doj , in such ca«es the 

1 .1/fiArti a'i'ja, VI, 36, 4 
5 J/(i/i(irn^«, IX, l, 7, Cullaiajya, VI, II, 3 
a OnUavagja % II, 1, 3, A Bluhhha wherever he might b c 
for the timt being, he was said to belong to a particular 
Avasa where he was bound to spend the run retn»t 
and where Senasana was provided for him (S Bott, 
Larly Buddhist 3/bna'*/iwm, p 132) 
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date 'was postponed to the dj) of Romuh Gitumisint 
It was however an obligator) ceremony onJ could nob be 
discarded Its nature is like the Pntimokkha \ roceduie 
judcal The JIaliaiaggi tells us that the Bmllha 
enjoined the Bhtkkhus to lead the I assa together 
Naturally when too roan) j eople gathered together there 
were misundei standings mishap lapses etc which were 
to be cleirel before the gathering was dssohed Tins 
was done b) mv itmg the Bhtkl bus b) Sangha kamma and 
Rafcti to confess the 1 faults accuse the wrong doei and 
procla ra the soifc of ] untshrocnt or f enance the guilt) 
person deserved 1 The Pivarana was introduced b) the 
Buddha with the intention that the Blukklms might live 
in peace and happiness sharing mutual confidences during 
the Vassa 

Later on the Pa\ uana ceienion) was distinguished b) 
tiro kinds vi7 the Mahn| a\ uam an l Sangaha-Pav araitn 
(the abridged Far fit ana)” The Sangalia is totall) 
diflereilt from the foimei one viz the postponing of 
Pavaiann to Komudi Catumnsim Tins is an instance 
which c hows how the Vina) a anl its terminolog) were 
undergoing giadual change from time to time 

hathma The Buddhist ram retreat assumed a bus) 
aspect owing to the distribution of Kathma cotton cloth 
in the Sangha The clothes were d)ed repaired washed 
and properly presened and distributed ceiemomouslv , 
accompanied with Sangha-hamma and Jfatti 

ijrahavaqtja^ IY, 16 

*Rh)s Davids, Pah D\ ctionaiy p 66, Dijha A ikaya, I, 
p 241 
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The lules about hat lima however aie m man} places 
obscure and it is at times difficult to understand the e^act 
significance of the rules and the r jiactical api hcation 
Most of the Nissaggi} a i'ncittija rules and the rules 
reguxhng the «us]enson of Katlnna Atthara 1 * aie of 
this t} pe 

The Katlnna was the name foimerly gi'en to hard 
cotton cloth alone, but gradually as the rules regarding 
the dress of the Blukkhus lelaxed, even silk and other 
finer fabrics 3 came to be known by the common term 
‘Katlnna’ Consequent!} Katlnna came to be tie 
designation of the common clothing of the Blukkhus in 
the Sangha 

The clothes were regarded as the i roper ty of the 
Sangha It was permissible to Upsakas to oiler n 
paitcular Bhikklm a piece of cloth, but that he had to 
gr\e to the BluLkhn m the name of the Sangha 3 U us 
the Srngho used to leceive and store cotton cloth Before 
distribut ng the cloth was d} ed } ellow 01 orange colour, 
it was stitched and robes were made* 

To see w h ether all the inmates of the Sangha got their 
share 01 not To receive duly lobes fiom the Upn*aha> 
and to save the cloth from destruction, a special rol>e- 
rccerv ei (Civarapatiggnhaka) was appointed h} the forma 
consent of the Sangha Tlie clothes were sorted, estimated 
and shared according to their proper \alue Tlien the 

1 Jfa!titutggn, VII, 3-10 ___ 

*lb\d, VIII, 2, 35-36 , VIII, 3 

•Jhul, VIII, 5, 2. 

*Jl ><(, VIII, II, 2, 
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assembled Blnkkhus were counted, divided into gioup*, 
and then distribution w as made accordingly 1 

After the robes were read} , a pile was made of them 
A competent senior Bhikkliu (Civ arabhajaka) came fonvaul 
and with a formal proceduie an immediate dstubutum 
was etlected* Every Bhikkliu who spent the ^ assa m 
the same Avnsa was entitled to hare a sliaie in it* As 
m the case of the Senosanas no outsidei could chim a share 
in the Ivatluna The distrihut ou was made on thoroughly 
democratic principles All the inmates weie to have an 
equal share of robes, viz three, the most need} tervetl 
first the Theras being no escefton to th s 4 Onl} tfie 
novices shared half the portton 8 

The Katluna was suspended in ease a Bhikkliu changed 
Ins domicile or his wardiobe was new and not in a 
condition to be given up when othei Bhikkhus had then 
Katluna® In case a Bhikkliu spent Vassa in one place 
and attended the Knth na at another, he should receiv e 
half the portion of clothes fiom either dom cile" 

7 he Dress The die^s of a Bhikkliu was of two 
kinds, Pamsnkuhka as well as Galnpatika* Tlie foimer 

*Jfahaiar/(/a, VIII, 99 
VII, 1, 5. 

2 Ibid, VII, 13, 1 
4 i£»i, VIII, 9, 2 . 

*Ibid, VIII, 5, VIII, 6 
e M, \ It, l , X 
1 Ibtd i 25, 4 
*CnUaia 3 go, V, 10, 2 
10 
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was the original raiment of a Bhihkhu picked from dust 
heap, orauge in colour while the lattei was provided by 
the householders and geneially of white colour As the 
bounty of the laity increased the Pamsukuliki fell into 
the background and soon it was made a rule that n0 
Bhikkliu u as to take a \ ou of weai mg PamsukuliLa alone 

The * Tecivara ' of a Bhikkhu consisted of an upper 
cloak, a waist cloth and an under garment vjz Sanghati, 
Uttar isanga and Antara\asaka, all being oblong in shape 
The upper robe was a single garment but the other two 
could be double or e\en foul fold* 

It was a strict lule that a Bhikkhu whenever he was 
to go out must put on the three robes, and tbafc too 
must be done decently and neatly He could dispose of 
the Sanghati only when he w as sick when it was appointed 
time ior keeping the Vassa, when it w as nece&saiy to go to 
the other side of the ri\er, when the Viliara had been 
securely fastened with bolt* etc 

The Bhikkhu was by no means to keep superfluous 
clothing by him, if he got hold of one, within ten days 
time he was to hand it o\ei to another brother who was 
m need of it 4 Simtlaily, receiving a robe untimely 
( Akalacivara ) \iz excluding the day of Kathina 01 when 
there was no necessity of having a new lobe, was forbidden 
by law 5 

1 1 %nayci t HI, pp 169-171 

3 Mahciiagffa, "VIII, 14, 2. 

*Ibul, VIII, 23 

*IbxtI, VIII, 13, 8 

III, p 202, IV, pp 284, 2&7 
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Food The rules regarding food axe not 60 important 
as that of the raiment The BhiLklius took only one 
meal a day under the plea that it w as beneficial for good 
health, and that too after the midday 1 * Besides begging 
at the odd houis of night aroused suspicion and brought 
many a Bhtkkhu in trouble" The alms consisted of 
cooked food and u ere received in bon Is alone 3 Great 
sobriety of manner was to be kept while touring the 
village for alms and a Bkikkku was to accept anything 
the householder gave without the least displeasure The 
alms were brought to the Vihira The Bhikkhus used to 
dine in a hall, the places occupied according to seniority 
The eight semoimost Bhikkhus leserved the first eight 
seats, others coming occupied the seats as they used 
to come in 1 The Buddha lays don n a long prescription 
of rules as the etiquette the Bhikkhus should obseive 
while taking their food and xece.viug the alms® Most of 
the Sekhiya rules come undei this class and aie needlessly 
detailed. 

The Buddhists had like their contemporaries strong 
notions about the punty and impurity of food Hon ever 
hke other Titthiyas they had no objection m receiving food 
from outcasts pregnant women etc , neither did they refuse 
things like fish, rice gruel etc., as other ascetics did They 
could take animal food as welL The only precaution 

1 Pacittiya 37 

9 Majjtva-JiTtlaya IT, 2, 6 

3 Cullcvagga , V, p 10. 

*lbid, 18 

8 SeUuja, 27-40, 41-50. 
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taken was that a Blukkhu was foibulJen to eat flesh of 
a beast pniposelj killel for lus sake 1 * aud the flesh of 
useful animals os horses elej bants etc 3 and of other 
animals 111 e dogs etc. 8 

A teadei often finds temitmg descriptions of vauous 
kinds of dinners accompanied with delicious dishes of 
hold and soft food \ rovidtd for the Sangha by devout 
I eoplc like Anatha pm hka Visakha Wen laka etc. 

l/<tn ijemcnt We have so far seen how the Sangha 
exercise 1 its authority m regulating even the most personal 
ilia is of a Bhtkkhu and guarded him horn falling into 
low deaths r lhe guardianship vested in the invisible 
Sangha become manifest through the e\eici°e of \auous 
laws anl through vatious agents elected b> the Blnkklius 
themselves. The depaitinents were fa rly distinguished 
and each depaitment had an honorary head or supei visor 
It is probabl} for the fiist time in the history of the world 
\ olitj we see a clear distinction made betu een functions 
and appointments of persons made on the two modern 
j unciples of the division of labour and demociacy 

f ilie management of the Sangha on the basic pi inciples 
of lepuhlican authonty and equality again leveals the 
lm Idha not as a mere ascetic uninterested in the vvoild 
but as a sinew d and (puck eyed johticiau who picked up 
the best out of the controlling and piogie&sive foices of 
actuil life and applied them to his 63 stem The Buddha 
lias shown common sense and pi act cal wisdom in the 


1 Mi 1 magga, VI, 31—14 

3 lbul, 7, 23, 10 

a Jlul, 23, 13 
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appointment of \<mous supeiusois in eacli of the 
departments as Kautilja has done in ascub ng the 
post and the work of each oE the officers m the 
Adhj ahiapiacaia 

First come the Upajjluijas and A can} as who everted 
a direct control on the nonces that Mere not jet 
called authoused members of the ~K.\ osa, because it 
was only men and women on whom Upasampadn was 
bestowed were regarded as recognized and responsible 
members of the Sangha Thus in the outset the Sangha 
uas naturally divided in tuo groups of the tutors and the 
taught We have already noticed that the Xcanyas 
and Upajjhayas weie directlj lesponsible for the spiritual 
as well as moral and physical welfare of the Samatiera 
The appointment of a Sammerapesaka 1 therefore seems 
superflous What work he really did does not at all 
become clear from the accounts of the Vinaj a 

Oncers There ueie. about a score of officers in the 
Sangha They n ere men of upright character and 
endowed uith the five qualifications 1 

The officers were appointed accoidmg to the need of the 
time and the nature of the work that lay before the Sangha 
The Vinaya-books do not say clearly winch officeis Mere 
1 ennanenfc and which Meie temporary But from the 
nature of the woik allotted to them Me can infer the 

1 Cullaiagga, VI, 21 

*One who does not do partiality, one who does not walk 
in malice and who does not walk in. folly, one who does not 
walk in fear, one who knows what ha3 been taken and what 
has not been taken ( Yxnaya-Texts, ITT, p 25) 
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durability of their lespecfcive posts. The permanent 
officers na tin ally must ha\ e been men of great responsi 
bilifcy and perfectly trustworthy The j ermanency of the 
job also is to be ascertained from the durat on of communal 
life at an Xvasa The post is therefore, reckoned to be 
permanent when it lasted from the beginning of the 
communal life to its end Hon ever, as long as we have 
not been able to tiace out the durat on of canobitic life 
in and after the Vossa we cannot put forward any 
conclusion as to the durability or stability of these offices 
and since the Yinaya-books aie so confounledly silent on 
the matter, any in\estigation in this matter, depends on 
the help of common 6ense and inference only 

One thing again to be taken in account about tbe*e 
officeis of the Sangha is that excepting a feu cases of the 
apportionei of food, Kathma-v itthnraka and Nava 
kammiki Senasanagahapaka, the exact nature and 
extent of then work is not clearly specified Only the 
titles signifying their duty veiy vaguely are recorded 
The division of the officeis also is not based on a grade 
since the five qualities of an officei are equally applied to 
all and the Sangha made no distinction between them 

(A) Officeis an charge of foodstuffs These officers 
vveie most probably appointed temporarily The Cuba 
\agga regaiding the histoiy of then appointment says 
that the appointments were made through unusual 
circumstances arising out of scarcity of food in 
Gajagaha and the people could not send suffie ent food 
to the Sangha Whatever food leached the Sangha was 
consumed by the Chabbaggtya Bhikkhus alone and the 
iest got unwholesome scraps of food This unequal 
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distribution gave rise to discontent and the discontent 
invited the attention of the Buddha to the matter The 
Buddha thereupon, to check the evil, appointed the 
Sanghabhatta, (the apportioner of food ) 1 * Thus the 
Sanghabhatta and otliei officers were appointed when 
foodstuffs rated \eiy high in the Sangha or when 
foodstuffs were sent to the Sangha in a large quantity, 
Thus the officers in charge of the ration weie probably 
dismissed and again elected according to the need 

The Sanghabhatta seems to be an apportions of 
cooked food, this duty was to make heaps of food, fastening 
tickets or marks upon them Dabba was appointed the 
appottioner of food 1 The Cisabhajaka 3 * * * (distributor of 
congey) and Yagubhajaka* (distnbutoi of Yagu a kind of 
ncepulp) were minor officers 

To distribute uncooked, raw edibles the Phalabhajaka* 
(distiibutor of fruit) and the Khajjablmjaka® (distributor 
of dry food) were appointed 

(B) Ojjicei s m charge of xcardrobe The robe recei\er 
or Civarapatiggahapaka 7 was appointed to receive the 
robes the laymen gave the Sangha, these robes were 
generally received at the end of Vassa, and therefore, 
the office of this individual also seems to be temporary. 

1 Cullavagga, VI 21, 1. 

3 Jbid, IV, 4, 3 

*Ibid, VI, 21, 2. 

*Ibtd. 

‘Ibxd 

*Ibxd. 

1 iixd 
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As a helping hind to tlie Cnuiapatiggihapaka a 
S iti\agi lupal a* (distributor of undergarments) was 
upjomtcl Jlierc were a No Katluni-vitthiuakas (dis 
trilmbors of Kathma) who wcic es ent ally temporary 
officers. 

(C) J he (imii tjets ot tit* Vtlmae and the propeiiy 
of the San jha The Naiakummika was the superintendent 
of the bulling of the Vihuas IIis work was of great 
lesponsib hty ami impoitance He was also o man who 
hucw a b t of engineering, for he was to guide and 
nipciMse the woik of the building of the Sangha as well as 
the building® of the lawmen if they wished so* He 
was aho cxpectcl to get n Vjlura repaired if it was 
biokcn 01 worn out’ Ihe icneiable Sudhammi residing 
m Hacehikasjda was a Naiahammika foi Citta the 
householder * 

Uhe Xiumikapesaka (the o\eiseer of the Sramikas) 
was to supervise the woik of the Aiamil as Pilmdai accha 
was ] lobably an Aramikapesaka, but hs appointment is 
no wlieie sad to he made by the Sangha It was king 
Bimbisua who ga\e him a giant of the httndied Srumikas. 
The Buddha gaie Ins sanction to the giant, but no where 
did he say that the Bhikkhu Pmddai accha was an 
Annul apesika Probably, the woid was coined later on 
by the Buddhists and the post of an Srumkapesaka day 
by day became necessaiy foi the w elfare of the Sangha 

3 Cnllavagga, VI, 233 
'Ibid, I, IS, 1, VI, 5, 3 
"Hi 1 VI, 5, 2 
1 Ibid I, 18, 1 
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The Pausanla\anka, officer in charge of the gio\es, was 
appointed later on 1 

There was also a man, the regulator of lodging places, 
as Dabba of the Mallas, known as Senasana-gahapaka 
It was he who could lodge the Blnkhhus m various places 
so as to avoid fnction and promote unity in the 
Sangha 2 Th s le<I first to the separate lodging places 
for the Dhamtnadharas and the Vmaj adharas In short, 
he was an officer with considerable influence, and kept 
the Sangha in oidei Another offieei whose work though 
of less impoitance was of the same nature as that of the 
Sen&sana-gahapaka He is the Ssanapahhapaka (the 
regulator of seats) 5 * * 8 The Bhikkhu, Ajita was made the 
regulator of seats at the time of the Council of Vesali His 
work was to see whether the Theias were provided proper 
seats or not This post however, is not mentioned with 
the rest m the Cwllavagga, piobably because bis office was 
not of authority* or because the necessity of such an office 
suggested to the members of the Sangha only when a big 
assembly, as the Council of Yesoli was held, and there was 
likely to be confusion as regards which place a person 
might occupy 

5 K.eru, Manual of Buddhism, p, 83. 

*‘This is the couch and this the stool, and this the mat 
and this the pillow, and this the privy place, and this the 
drinking water, and this the water for washing and this 
the staff, and this the form of { the result of the consultation 
of the Sangha), that at such and such a time are you to enter 
wpon and at such and such a time ai e you to part therefrom.’ 

Vmaya Texts, III, p 8 

^CxdUvagya, XII, 2, 7. 

* Fiiwya Texts, III, p 408. 
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The Kappijakaiaka was appointed i n the Sangha 
to receive gifts of monej fiom la} men and conveit them 
into projer commodities He was also to check the 
Bhikkhus fiom dealing in barter etc* The Bhandagarika 
was in charge of the stores* 

Tliere was also the disposer of trifles, (Appamattaha 
v jssajjaka) w housed to distribute trifles like the needle, the 
pair of scissors, the pair of sandals etc* The Pattagahapaka 
was to store and distribute bowls 4 Later on, after the 
Buddha was gone, after a Jap<e of a few centuries a sfcorer 
of vessels Bhnjan&vniika, and an Upadlnvara, a steward 
came to be appointed* Besides these men who took care 
£>/ the property cS the Sangha, there » as an officer 
tempoiarily appointed to dispose of bullion, he was known 
as ‘Rupij acchadaka' "N henever a Bhikkhu used to amass 
silver or gold an act contrary to the precepts of the 
Vinaja that silver or gold was taken from him by the 
Sangha and a j erson of reliable character Was appointed 
to dispose of the sil\ er He was to go in a distant, forsaken 
place and to throw aw ay the treasure’ without making 
any mark on the place where he left it* 

(D) There were also other tempoiaifly appointed 
officers as the Salakagnhapaka, the renter of the 
Patimokklia, the president of the Uposajha assembly, 


* t tnaya, IV, p 242. 

*Cullatapffci, VI, 21, 2 
9 Ibul, VI, 21, 3 
*Ihd, 

*Kern, Manual of Snddl ism, p 83 

* 1’maya Texts, 1, p 26 note 4 
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the exhoiter of the BlukUiums etc and the nature and 
significance of their work has, already been discussed 

Pi opto ty Everything that was in the Sangha or 
handed down to the Bluhhhus for their personal use was 
technical!} looked upon as the property of the Sangha 
alone Rules were made to check the tendency among 
some Bhikkhus to deprive other Blnkklms of their 
legitimate dwellings 1 , or seats*, or robes* or such other 
things The personal possession of a Bhitklm was 
limited to very few things, vi 7 the ‘Tecnara', the bowl, 
the Thimbu needle with its case, sandals, Gilana, etc. 

On the death of a Blukkhn all his belongings came 
to the Sangha*, as it happened on the death of Ivassapa 
formerly a Jatila®, or weie distributed among those 
Bhikkhus who waited upon him during his last illness 8 . 
On the Heath of a Bhikkhum her property if she unshed 
was left to the Blukkhum-Sangha, hut it never went to 
the BhikkliU' -Sangha No Blukkhn could possess 6il\er 
or gold or any such piecious things 

Even the Sangha could not receive gold etc , but later 
on the Bhikkhus v oilated this rule and started accepting 
bullion, which m\ ited disnpprov al of many a Blukkhn and 
the matter was brought hefoie the council of \ esuli, 

x Cullaia<jga t VI, II, 1 

* Mahavayja, % III, 27, 5 

a C7Hfforoyjo, V, 37, 1. 

jga, VIII, 27, 5 

* A issaggxya-Pacittiya, 10-20 

t CnUntayya l X, 11, I 
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accompanied bj eleven other po nts. In the Suttavibhangi 
however, the Kappiy iharaha is «a 1 specially to be 
appointed to iece\e monej fiom people and buj useful 
articles for the Sangha 

The property of the Sangln was of two hinds (1) that 
which could not be disposed of, (2) and that which could 
be disposed ot 

1) Die property such as (i) an Aiama, (b) Yihaia, 
(c) bed, pillow etc., («1) brass \essels etc., (e) bamboos eta, 
could neithei be disposed of by a Sangha noi a Gana 1 It 
was the peimanent property of the Sauglia of the four 
fpiarters of all times. Simdarlj , the property of the Sangha 
was not to be divided* 

2) Hie lest of the property hhe the foodstuffs, cloths, 
vessels etc, could be disposed of with the foimal meeting 
of the Sangha 

The Buddhist Sangha in the beginning taking its 
stand on the Four Nissajas, owned no property but with 
the bounty of the people it gradually received fine clothes 
of all hinds brasswire, earthenware, wooden things 3 etc 
various kinds of foolstulls, me hcaments, furnituie 
buildings, grounds etc In the Khandhalcas only we 6ee 
how the Sangha was piovided with all sorts of useful 
ait cles, which afforded comfort and had not jet developed 
in luxurj But latei on rece vmg gifts from the people 
became a * bath right’ with the Sangha Iu the Kathavatthu 
a Iherivadm's view is thus giren, 'But is not the Order 


'CuUaia'jga, VI, 15, 2 
V5, 1C, 1 
3 Ibul, V, 37, 1 
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worthy of offerings, of liospitability of gifts of salutations, 
as the world's supreme, field of merit 7 How cau it be 
wrong to say that it accepts gifts?’ The same booh also 
tells us how the gifts to the Sangha bung great reward 
and that the Sangha purifies the gifts 1 

If a Bhikkhu diverted the use of any individual 
property dedicated to the Sangha, it constituted an offence 1 
Howevei, exchange of personal proj erty was allowed even 
bettM een Bhihhhus and Bhikkhunis and intimate acquaint- 
ances (but not with a Panbbajaka etc 8 ) if they weie 
lelated* But if a Bhihkhu had given away a tiling in 
a legulaily constituted Sangha, with a formal declaration, 
lie could not grumble and claim it back* 

2o leave the oidci To leave the Sangha was 
permissible by the Buddhist canon We hear of sev eral 
instances wheie the Bhikkhus left the Order and leturned 
to the w oild or joined the Tittlnyns If they wished to 
join the Sangha again by no means were they prev ented 
horn doing so 


*jtfrs Rhys Davids, Points of controversy, pp 318-20 
*Pacittiya 82, V tnnya Texts, Pt I, p 52 
3 ] xnaya, IV, p 242 Pacittiya, 59 
♦Pacittiya, 25 

“P-icittiya 81, Yxnaya Texts, Pt I, p 52 
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WOMAN UNDER THE VINAYA 

ShiLLhums in the Thn'igatlut The Indian woman 
as ] oitiayed in Pah is an infcei estmg figure the like 
of which we lmely come acioss in the Brabmamc 
1 teratuie As a wife she is less idealistic than her 
Brahman c counterpart, though perfectly natural and 
human In leligion she is more zealous and has attained 
remaikable individuality which demaicatea hei from the 
rest of her sisters The Tliengatha and Apadana, ieveal 
to us the minds of the distinguished Bhikkhunis, mostly 
m an exultant mood All of them 6eem to be glad to have 
escaped fiom the drudgery of household life as well as 
haidships 1 and misery caused owing to attachment and 
harp upon the freedom they actually enjoy m the Sanglia 2 
They are no longer a Pec ted by bereavements which 
formeily toituied them, or soriows that haunted them 
They lead an intellectual and pure life and all then doubts 
are solved 3 The services lendeied by women to the 
Sanglia, fiom t me to time are unquestionably valuable 
Gotaim Papipati \va3 known foi piety and smceiity 
Pa tacara is said to have converted five hundred women*, 
wh ch Mrs Rhy Dav ids takes to be a foolish impossibility 
It does not liowevei, seem an absurd oi labricated account 

l It was a Pacittiya to do household work or kitchen-job, 

T inciga IV, pp 300 1 Cttllaiagga X, 10, 4 
e 2!u>ri Apadana, pp 521, 522, 524, 525, etc 

3 Dierijathn pp 136, 138, 139, etc 
*Ibid p 136 
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os Mrs Rhjs Dauds thinks Judging the capacity" of 
Pdtacara her zeal and enthusiasm for tiuth and religion 
and her renown as a s\ ccessful preacher not only among 
women but among men also the conversion of fire 
bundle 1 women does not seem to be beyond liei calibre 
She was one of the best Ymajadhaias of the Sangha 
So also the wise Khemft Uppalavani a the posse^er of 
Iddlu and an ideal Bhikkhuni Dhamnadinnn the expert 
preacher Nanda the contemplater and the leady wit ted 
Kundalakesa 1 * were 6ome of the renowned Bhikkliums 
who shone not only in the Sangha alone but also m the 
world outside A Then by name of Sukka preached neai 
Rojagaha and got a lobe as a present’ So also Khem x 
was inter' lewed by king Pasenadi 3 

Ph ikl hunts %n the Vinaya In the records of the 
Vinaj a liow ex ei the woman recedes fir in the background 
The glory attached to her m passage of the Iherigathft 
and some of the Niknjas falls to the ground and she 
stands before us neglected and subdued 

Inferior Position of the llhiJUmmi After repeated 
refusals and with great reluctance Gotama allowed women 
to enter the Sangha and leid rel gious life as men did 
But admission was granted to women onlj on the 
acknowledgement of then inferiority The eight 
Garudliammas 01 principal rows prior to ad miss on male 
a Blukkhuni m e'er) waj subordinate to a Blnkkhu 
The first and the mo<;t important rule is that a Bhikkhuni 


1 Angutlara-Atl ija t I pp 2*> 

*Samy\iUa-\\k \j i pp 212 213 

*111 1 pp 374 3^0 
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e\ en if of a hundred yeais standing should make salutation 
to, should rise up in presence of should bon down betoie and 
should perfoim all proper duties towatds a Bhtkklui if only 
juat initiated 1 The rest of the i ulea are meie corollaries 
of this. The Garudhammas were imposed upon women 
when Gotami Pajapati (the pioneer Bhikkhum) sought 
admission in the Sangha Gotami accepted all these 
conditions as willingly as a wreathe of jasmine flowers, but 
soon she realized how difficult it was foi a woman in hei 
position, the queen and mother of the Sakyas to bring 
herself so low iq presence of young boy s, mere ordinary 
men, only on account of their y ellow lobes She enticated 
the Buddha to change the rule but the Buddha was 
relentless and firm® The rule once established was to be 
obeyed for e\ er 

The rules which make Blukkhuma subordinate to the 
Blukkhus without exception, can be diwded into two 
categoues viz (i) rules which regulate the conduct of the 
Bliikkhnnis with the Blukkhus and (b) rules pertaining 
to legal matters. The first category comprises the eight 
Garudhammas and seveial other minor rules out of which 
the following aie the most significant — 

a) 1) A Bhikkhum by no means could admonish or 
talk ill of a Bhikkhu, either officially or m puvate, though 
a Bhikkhu could do so s In this connection an interesting 
episode is recorded m the Bhikkhum-Vibhanga A certain 
Bhikkhu, named Kappalika destroyed a monument which 

1 Cullai agga, X, 1, 4 
X, 3, 1 

~ s Y\nnya, TV, p 12, Cttllmagga, X, 17, 8 
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some Bhikkhums had erected ov er the gra\ e of a Blnkkhum 
whom they respected and loved Naturally Kappahka s 
rude behaviour roused their tempei They resolved to 
punish the culprit by beating him unawares in a lonely 
spot and the} kept a watch over his movements Befoie 
they gob an opportunity to shower blows upon him they 
saw Bhikkhu Upah and spoke to him about the mischtet 
Kappahka had plajed and the puislimenfc thej were going 
to award him for it. Upali though a senior Bhikkliu never 
admonished Kappahka for committing a grav e o Hence like 
breaking a tomb nor asked the Bhikkhums to giv e up 
the idea of revenge bj giving them an assurance oi 
procuring an apology from the guilty Bhikkhu and thus 
restore good will between the two pai ties On the othei 
hand he went and told Kappahka about the lesolve of the 
Bhikkhums and told him to remain on his guatd Tims 
Kappahka saved himself. Later on vvlieu the Bhikkhums 
came to know how Upah had failed to ledi ess the wrong 
Kappahka had done to them and how he hetrajed then 
confidence to Kappahka the} reviled him And con 
sequently an express rule came to be foimulated that 1 
Bhikkhum on no account should abuse a Bhikkhu 1 
Kappahka how ev er was nev er taken to task bj the Sanglia 
or any responsible Bhikkhu for the wrong he did. 

(2) A Bhikkhum should not take seat in the jiesence 
of a Bhikkhu without asking his permission* 

(3) A Bhikkhum should not ask anj question to a 
Bhikklvu without obtaining Ins permission* 


Mtnaya IV, pp 308-9 
“Ibid IV, pp 343 44 
^Cullavagga \ 7, 1*\ 3 
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(4) The Bhikkhnnis had to do some menial services 
tow arils the Bhikkhus such as sweeping their park 1 and 
they were rebuked jf the} failed to do it 

(b) From the point of the Yinaya however the rules 
which subjugate Bhikhhums to the legal authority of the 
Bhihhhu-Sangha are more important Women were 
entirely tools in the hand of men in tins respect The 
Bhikkhus framed the laws for the Bhikhhums, they con 
ducted the trials of the Bhikhhums, they admonished the 
guilty Bhikhhums and declared the verdict also The only 
part women took in trials w as that they held a preliminary 
trial in the Bhihhhuni-Sangha and then a competent 
Bhihhhum appointed to proclaim the offence of guilt} 
Bhihhhum made the assembly (which comprised the two 
Sanghas) acquainted with the offence and then the 
Bhikkhus conducted the trial and declared the verdict 
which was irrevocable The Bhikhhums only had to see 
after this that punishment was actually indicted upon 
the guilty Bhihhhum Thus even the best qualified among 
women also were reduced to the Btate of mere legal 
supervisors They were not authorised to handle any 
matter of legal importance independently 

As far as penalty for an offence was concerned, women 
were submitted to stricter rules than men Buddhaghosa 
says that if a Bhikkhu and a Bhikkhum were charged of 
having immoral connections with each other, the man 
was to undergo Sanghadisesa penalty, while the woman 
was liable to Paiajiha Similarly, if a nun was charged of 
Thullaccaya, the monk was punished for Dukkata only" 

1 Vtnat/a IV, pp 306-308 
t jSamanlqpasadila IV, _p 902 
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Thus the att-itude of the Buddha as well as his 
Bhikkhus towards women in the Sangha as revealed by 
the recoids of the Vmaya appears to be unsympathetic 
and uninterested 

Ike Lau.8 for BhxkUivnis The laws for Bhihkhums 
are of a later origin than most of the laws for men as the 
establishment of the Blnkhhum-Sangha took place the 
years later than the Bhikkhu-Sangha Most of these 
laws were perhaps formulated in the first three j ears of 
the life of the Bhikkhum-Sangha when the institution 
was crowded and very popular Its popularity reached 
its zenith when Khema, the queen of Bimbasara and other 
princesses took to the life of renunciation Tins was two 
jeais after the Bhikkhum-Sangha was established 1 At 
this time the need of creating new laws was most urgent, 
because owing to the increase of the number of inmates, 
there was greater probability of lapses and so, laws for 
Bhihkhums came into exwtence under the 6ame conditions 
as that in the case of men. 

The laws for the Bhihhhunis occupy a small portion 
of the Vinaya-Pitaho, perhaps less than one third The 
Bhikhbum-Vibhanga, the tenth book of the Cullavagga and 
some portion of the Pamara are exclusively devoted to 
this subject The laws gi\en in the Cullavagga are no 
doubt important but their scope is i ery limited. For our 
study u e have to concentrate more on the Vibhanga which 
deaU with, offences exclusi\elj An enquiry into the 
nature of these offences and the laws bearing on them are 
most \ ital for our purpose. 

*DuU, Spread of Buddhism, p 193. 
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'lhr BhiJkhuni — Vibhanga The whole of the 
Blnkkhnni- Vibhanga looks like a patch-work rather than 
a homogeneous whole 1 his seems to be a work done m 
lumj and signs of carelessness are obvious It also 
lacks the polish and legal definiteness in many places and 
so, it is not possible to analyse the contents on strictly 
legal bisis, unless we compare each and every category 
with its counteipait in the Blnkkhu-Vibhanga 

The Bliikkhuni-Pntimokkha devotes moie attention 
to the lules legardmg oidmation 1 , rain-retreat’, bathing 3 , 
dress 4 etc , which are rules of secondary legal importance 
and diops out many important rules regarding theft, 
piopeity, murdei etc. which have been so clearly defined 
m the Bhikkhu-Vibhatiga It becomes quite apparent 
on the peiusal of the Bhikkhuni-Vibhanga that what 
stinck the Buddhist hw-givers most about women was 
their sensuality their dressy habits quarrelsome nature 
and lack of discipline on the whole Thus many of the 
ofiences recorded in this code are of a petty nature 
though the penalty is more severe than that in the 
Bhikkhu- Vibhanga 

Thus for these four leasons viz (1) the imitation of 
the Bhikkhu -Vibhanga m its outer appearance viz the 
division of subjects, the titles and the conditions which led 
to the foimation of rules etc (2) the omission of rules oi 
pmnary legal importance, (3) the mcoipoiatton of rules 

’ J in ii/a, IV, pp 317-33 
* / bul, IV, pp 313-4 
3 lhtl, IV, pp 341-3 
4 /6id, IV, pp 303-4 , 339-40 etc 
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are not strictly legal and (41 the legal authority to frame 
which or modify the rules being \est°d in men, the 
Bhikkhum-Pat mohhha should rather be looked upon as a 
supplement oi even an appendage to the Bhikhhu Yibhanga 
rather than an independent code as it claims to be The 
only justification for this claim is that there were certain 
factors w Inch w ere applicable to women exclusively, and 
hence theie was a pressing need to frame laws which 
would suit the needs of BhikLhums os women Most of 
the hygienic rales rules forbidding household work or 
w earing etc to women came under this category It is 
also likely that the Bhikkhus, the superiority of whose 
sev was universally recognised would not be willing to 
apply the same laws to women (ev en with a few special 
rules like the Garadhammas added to them) to which 
they were submitted In fact it was an offence to recite 
Patimokkha before a Blukkhum* Thus from the 
beginning a conscious attempt has been made to put the 
woman out hom mteifermg with the laws of men as 
was exactly the case in the outer world. So, it was 
inevitable for the Blukkhunis to ha\e a separate code 
in spite of many handicaps However, owing to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bhikhhu Sanglia and there 
being \ery little legal authority \ested in women, the 
whole code remains unpolished, abrupt and inadequate 
Neither the Vinaya law gi\ers nor the later commentators 
seem enthusiastic in describing or discussing these laws 
An examination of the Ians The Bhikkhuni- 
Patnnokkha comprises (1) four Parajtka laws, (2) ten 
Sanghadisesa laws (against thirteen m the Bhikkhu- 


1 Jlahaiagya, II, 3G, 1. 
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2 he BlnJlkuni — Vilhanga The whole of the 
Blnhkhum-Vibhanga looks like a patch-work rather than 
a homogeneous w hole 1 his c eems to be a work done i n 
huriy ami signs of carelessness are obvious. It also 
lacks the polish and legal definiteness in many places and 
so it is not possible to analyse the contents on strictly 
legal basts, unless we compare each and e\ ery category 
with its counteipait m the Blnkkhu-Vibhanga 

The Blnkkhuni-Pfttimokkha devotes more attention 
to the rules regarding ordination 1 * , rain-retreat*, bathing 3 , 
dress* etc , w Inch are rules of secondary legal importance 
md drops out many important rules regarding theft, 
piopeity, muidei etc. w Inch have been so clearly defined 
m the Blukkhu-Vihhanga It becomes quite apparent 
on the perusal of the Blnkkhuni-Vjbhanga that what 
struck the Buddhist law-givers most about women was 
their sensuality, their dressy habits, quarrelsome nature 
ind lack of discipline on the whole. Thus many of the 
otlences recorded in tins code are of a petty nature 
though the penalty is more severe than that m the 
Bhikkhu-Vibhanga 

Thus for these four reasons viz (1) the imitation of 
the Bhikkhu-Vibhanga in its outer appearance viz the 
division of subjects the titles and the conditions which led 
to the formation of rules etc. (2) the omission of rules of 
primary legal importance, (3) the mcorpoiation of rules 

1 IV, pp 317-3S 

*lbtd, IV, pp 313-4 

3 Jbul, IV, pp 341-3 
*Jbul, IV, pp 303-4, 339-40 etc 
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are not strictly legal and (4> the legal authority to frame 
which or modify the rules being vested in men, the 
Bhikkhum-Pat mohhha should lather be looked upon as a 
supplement or even an appendage to the Bkikkhu-Vibhanga 
rather than an independent code as it claims to be The 
oufy justification for this claim is that there were ceitarn 
factors which w ere applicable to w omen exclusively, and 
hence there was a pressing need to frame laws which 
would suit the needs of Bhikkhums as women Most of 
the hygientc rules rules forbidding household work or 
w eaving etc to women came under this category It is 
also likely that the Bhikkhus, the superiority of whose 
sex was universally recognised would not be willing to 
apply the same laws to women (even with a few special 
rules like the Garudhammas added to them) to which 
they weie submitted In fact it was an offence to recite 
Fatimokklia before a Bhikkhuni 1 Thus from the 
beginning a conscious attempt lias been made to pnfc the 
woman out from interfering with the laws of men as 
was exactly the case in the outer world. So, it wa3 
inevitable for the Bhikkhums to have a separate code 
in spite of manj handicaps. However, owing to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bhikkhu Sangha and there 
being very little legal authority vested in women, the 
whole code remains unpolished, abrupt and inadequate 
Neither the Yinaja law givers nor the later commentators 
seem enthusiastic in describing or discussing these laws 
An examination of the laua The Blnkkhuni- 
Pntimokkha comprises (1) four Paryika laws, (2) ten 
Sangliadisesa laws (against thirteen in the Bbikklm- 


1 Jfahavayga, II, 36, 1. 
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Patimokkha) (3) fcxvehe Nissaggija laws (against thirty 
in the Blnkl hn Pntunohhha) (4) Ninety six Pacittija 
laws (against ninety two in the Bhikkhu Patimokkha) 
(6) Eight Patidesamj a laws (against foxu in the 
Binkkhu Patimokkha) and (6) Sex enty fixe Sekhiya rales 
lhus the number of puncipal laxvs is nearly the same 
as in the Bhikkhu Patimokkha The numbei of bye laxxs 
and corollaries folloxving them hoxx ex ei is much smaller 
than in the first since the number of Tliullaccaja and 
Dukkata rules is much less m this section than in the 
first T his is perhaps due to the different natme of the 
principal offences viz Parajiha and Sanghadisesa since 
the penalty loi an offence is much giaxer m the case of 
xvomen than in that of men and also to the caielessness 
of the male law gixers in pieseiving all legal details 

PaiajtLa Out of the four Paiajikas the first txxo 
and the last are sexual offences The tlind viz forbidding 
a Bbikkhuni following a Bhil khu who has been 
excommunicated by the Sangha (that is to follow his 
viexv taste imitate his behaviour etc) 1 seems rather 
arabguous and xxe cannot asceitain xvhether to class it 
with sexual or religions or legal offences Hoxvevei it is 
obvious bom the laxxs that they correspond with the 
Sanghadisesa offence of the Bhikkhus lather than Parajiha 
Sanghachscsa The Sanghadisesa law s also are 
heterogeneous like those in the Bhikklm Patimokkha 
consist mainly of quarelling xxtth a householder or 
Bhikkhum8 to lead an unrestiamed life to shield a guilty 
Bhihl hum to go alone to anothei village or to cross a 
nxer alone or travel during night etc 
‘Itnaya IT, 218 20 
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Xtsvtggtya The Nissaggiyas deal mostly with the 
possess on of an extra bowl or lobe procured exit of season 
Pacittiya Pacittija consists of offences regarding 
sexuality, lack of hygienic habits, unlaw ful ordination of 
novices etc 

Patidcsaniya This cla*s of oflenees is not very 
important from legal point of view, since it consists of 
rules prohibiting Bhikkliunis to oider medicaments such 
as oil, mustard etc , when they weie not ill 

The Sclhiyas ore exactly like those in the Bhikkhu- 
Patimokkha, sax e two oflenees, which diaiv our attention 
to the dirty habits of some of the Bhikkhums who 
rendered the water of the public wells etc, dirty by 
passing urine m it, or throwing other filthy substances 
in it 1 

An analysis of the laus An attempt has been made 
heie to analyse the offences on which the laws which are 
suited to the needs of w omen are based. 

(1) Sexual offences 
Heterosexual 
PdrdjiLa 

1) To allow a man under the sway of passion to 
touch or embrace the portion of body below waist and 
above the knees 2 

2) To allow a man to touch her hand, ear eta or 
loin cloth 3 

1 Ytnaya, IY, p 349 
2 /bit?, IV, pp 213-14 
3 lbid, IV, pp 220-1. 
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Sanghadt8'’8o 

1) To rece»\e edibles with a lustful mind from a 
Bhikkhu with the same frame of mind and eat them 
(or to encourage another Bhukkhum to receive such things 
from the hand of a Bhikkhu )* 

Thnllaccaya 

1) To allow a man to embrace her with clothes on* 

2) To allow a man to touch her abov e the waist and 
below the knee* 

3) To embrace a Yakkha or a dead body or an eunuch 
so that the lower portion of the body viz below navel and 
above the knees comes in contact with it* 

4) To receive edibles from the hands of a Bhil hhu 
but not eating them* 

Pacittiya 

1) To wait upon a Bhil hliu with a lustful mind 
while he is eating his meals* 

2) To sit near a man o r chat alone with him m the 
dark of the ntght T 

3) To sit m a lonelj place alone with a man* 

1 Tinny a IY, pp 232 14, 231 33 

3 lit l, IY, p 214 

l lbxd IV, p 214 

*lbx f, IV, p 215 

6 Ibid, IV, p 233 

e Jbxd, IV, p 263 

'Ibid, IV, pp 268-9 

Vi*4 IV, pp 569-70 
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4) To keep on chatting with a man alone in the 
streets and to whtspei in his ear etc’ 

Homosexuality 

Pacittiya 

1) To masturbate each othei (uz by means of 
beating the private parts u ith something like the lotus leaf 
(Uppala-patta* ) 

2) To sleep with anothei Blnkkhunx in one bed 3 

3) To sleep with another Bhikkhum under one 
co\ enng* 

Self-abuse 

Pacittiya 

1) Masturbation by using an instalment called 
' Jatumatthaka 1 or a lotus leaf*. 

2) On the pretext of having a vaginal wash during 
mentruation to drive the palm of hand deep inside*. 

3) To remove the pubic hair T 
Offences against law 

1) Parajtka Not to admonish a Bhikkhum or 
inform the Sangha about it e\ en after knowing that the 
Bhikkhum had committed a sexual ofience 8 

'Vmaya, IV, p 270 
3 Ibid, pp 260-1. 
s Ibid, pp 288-9. 

*Ibid, pp 289-90 
6 Ibul, p 261 
6 Ibid, pp 262-3 
3 Ih.d, pp 259-60. 

•Ibid, pp 216-7. 
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2) Savrjkadisesa (a) To admit into the Sangha a 
woman a thief know tngly thus defying the king and the 
Sangha 1 * * (b) To lestoie a guilty Bhikkhum (who is 
undei going punishment) to hei former pos tion by holding 
a partial meeting of the Sangha* 

Theie is besides another class of mles which have 
little legal bearing, but are all the same valuable foi their 
practical utility' These rules explain how the Sangha 
took caie to piotect the Bhikklmnis, fioin certain dangers 
or mishaps to which they were exposed as women. All 
such rules distinctly’ differ both in spint and form from 
those fiamed for men and the Bhikkhum-Patimokkha 
would not hare been less important even if jt comprised 
these laws entirely Because it is through such laws 
we come to know the real condition of the women in the 
Sangha, then needs, as well as then chief di aw backs 
But unfortunately, such laws which genuinely guard the 
womans interest aie not only few but also not com- 
prehensive enough So, evenaftei a detailed study of them 
we get only a partial knowledge about how the women 
actually fared m the Sangha 

The most important of such laws are — 

1) Laws framed in ordei to meet physical needs of 
women Women difler physically from men and so their 
needs aie of difleient nature Special rules 8 based on 
hygienic principles were therefore of pai amount importance 


1 hnat/a, IV, pp 225-7 

*lbtd pp 230-2 

i Jbul, pp 262 3 , 303-4 
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2) Raws modifying the habits of women by pro 
kibitmg them to take to their former avocaton such as 
household work etc. 

3) Laws guarding women fiom Falling a prey to the 
sensuality of the outside world vi? (a) The women weie 
only to keep the first three Nissay as Ln mg under a tiee 
was forbidden by lav. 1 The % idation of a Bhikhhum by 
men of loose character fiist gar e rise to this resolution 
(b) They were Forbidden to bathe at the baths wheie 
men 1 and courtesans 8 used to bathe 

4) Not to tickle the public gaze they were forbidden 
to bathe naked* and their dress was required to he modest 
and decent* It is howe\ er to be borne m mind that these 
women were after all wanderers, they used to wandei 
in little groups The Sangba had discretely earned out 
resolutions that a Bhikhhum should on no account 
(a) go alone to a village or cross a ferry' alone or tra\ el 
alone during night or to go out of the group and tiai el 
alone" , or (b) travel on roads that weie dangerous 1 

Oulmation Admission to the Sanglia was open 
to all women iriespectne of caste oi social position 
How e\ er, admission is mote restricted in the Bhikklium- 
Sangha as the list of disqualifications is larger than m the 

'GuUaiagga, 23 
»/W, X, 27, 4 
z iinaya, IV, p 278 
*/6t cl 

'Ibid, pp 339-40 
e lbtcl, pp 227-30 
1 Ibid, pp 295-6 
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ease of the Bhikkhus To the already existing 
disqualifications viz sickness, insanity criminality etc, 
were added (1) piegnancy 1 * (2) lactation* and (3) not 
obtaining the husbands pei in iss on oi father’s consent to 
join the ordei 3 The first two prohibitions « eie rigorously 
observed and are absolutely justifiable since they deal 
with the obligations of motherhood The first and the 
moat sacied duty of an expectant or nursing mother is 
to look after the welfare of the baby she brings into the 
world and which is so helplessly dependent upon her for 
even the slightest physical needs Besides a woman 
who has to mind a baby lias little leisure to attend to 
other duties She also requires a more comfortable and 
settled life and thus the wandering life in the Sanglm 
would do harm both toiler and to the child Besides 
child-bearing being intimately associated with sexual life, 
through feai of unwai ranted rumours, pregnant women 
and nursing mothers were particulaily debaried from 
entering the Songha In ca c e it happened that a w oman 
was already ordained without knowing she was piegnant, 
she w as allow ed to Keep the child with her till it leached 
years of discret on‘ The consent of either the parents 
or the husband, though a woman was matured in J ears 
was also obligatoij in accordance with the social position 
of woman A widow ox destitute however, were allowed 
to enter the Sangha on her own will ns Kis^gotami mid 
several other -BhilAhunis of advanced age did 

1 r*na»/a, IV, p 317 

VW, IV, p 318 

*Ibul, IV. pp 334-5 

*Cu llavaypa, X , 25, 2 
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The waj of admission is the same as m the case of 
men Even the questions put to candidates as regards 
qualifications, age etc, aie similar The name of the 
instnictoi was also asked, but the instiuctoi is called 
Pavattim (proposer) instead of Upajjhaja 1 * 

The CuIIa\agga tells 11 s that at first the monks used 
to ordain nuns, but since they found it difficult and 
awkwaid to get all necessary information from the 
women themselves, women were 01 darned m then own 
Sangha by women only A woman howe\er could not 
get re-admission in the Sangha once she left it" 

A Bhikkhuni had not to undeigo a period of probation 
like the Blnkkbus Two jears after the Pubbajja a 
Bhikkhuni would be initiated w ith all formality 3 In the 
case of Malmpajapati ordination was totally dispensed 
with, hei accepting the Garudhammas was ordination for 
her The couitesan Addhakasi was ordained by sending 
a messengei to her* These however aie exceptional cases 

The daily 1 online It was a little before noon that 
the meals weie over In the noon time, the nuns were 
expected to seek a shady nook suitable for meditation, 
just as men did As far as meditation was concerned 
the Bhikkhums were not backward of the Bhikklius 
According totheiepoit of the Tliengatha nearly all the 
Bhikkhuius, had overcome, Mara, the Evil One, by 
acquiring the knowledge of leahty through meditation 

1 C ttllavagga, X, 17 

"Ibid, X, 26, 1 
8 1 inaya, pp 333, 336-7 

*CaH<it,ajga 1 X, 22, 1. 
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The Gatlins however being mostly the praise -songs of the 
pious Buddhists an extreme religious fervour and poetic 
imagination are here mingled together, legendary spirit 
is predominant and sometimes it even hides the historical 
aspect of the stories from us The Nikayas though 
equally interesting for retaining the legendary element, 
are more precise and realistic. The Samyutta-Nihaya 
gi\es a \ivid account of how’ Mara tried to tempt and 
baffle the Alaviya Bhikkhunis and Soma, Gotami Vijaya, 
Uppalavaiuia Gala, Upacala, Sisupacala Sela Yajra, 
Kisagotami eta, and how they succeeded m getting 
bettei of him 1 * * 

The greater portion of the day was occupied in training 
the novices’ 1 The senior members of the Sungha occupied 
themselves with the task of teaching the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya to the youngsters and newcomers To look 
after the welfare and the spiritual progress of the pupil 
was no joke The pupil also had to do little services to the 
teacher and besides do her studies The commentary on 
the Thengatha gives us the name of an ideal pupil and a 
ready servant known as "Vijaya 8 The order of seniority 
was well kept in the Bhilckhum-Sangha also The 
seniority was conferred on a Bhikkhum not only according 
to the number of years she spent in the Sangha but 
also according to her spiritual advancement In the 
dining hall the first eight places were to be kept reserved 
for the senior-most nlmswomen and the rest 6eats were 


1 Samyutla-A tkaya, I, pp 128-33 

i Cullavagga, X, 8, 1 

8 Thengatha , pp 139-40 
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to be occupied by sisters as they happened to come in 1 
The senior woman was called a Then. A woman could 
even be an Arhat but the privilege of attaining Buddha 
hood was barred to heT unless she be born as a man* 
Among the few motherly and revered senior nuns the 
name of VnddhamatA stands foremost* 

Excepting the hours of meditation in solitude we 
hardly know how the women in the Sangha spent the 
later hours of the day and the early ones of the night 
The Buddhist canon and the commentaues are silent about 
it It may not be wrong to conjucture that the women 
being wanderers spent some hours daily in walking the 
distance from one place to the other The sweeping of the 
parks for the Bhikkhus was also their occasional duty 
Thus was the daily monotonous and changeless life in the 
Sangha regulated by the Vmaya-rules for women 

b) There seems to be a short pause in the con- 
ventional monotony of the life in the Sangha by occasional 
excitement like the Patimokkha and the Ovada perform 
ances. These days were of greatest exitement and bustle 
m the Bhikkhum-Sangha On these days new offences 
came to light new rules were established and the discourse 
from a worthy and learned Bhikkhu gladdened the heart 
of the Bhikkhums 

Dealing with the offences committed by various 
Bhikkhums and to conduct the preliminary trials also 
foxmed a part of the duties of the Bhikkhums Aftei the 


^Cullavaffffa f X, 18, 1 

*!&«? X, i 3 and 4 , Monier ‘Williams, Buddhism, p 8 
3 Mrs Rhys Davids, Gotama the Man, p 147. 
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offence of a nun vis detected bei formal confession was 
obtained m the Bhikhhum-Sangha where a tual was 
taken, with all formalities as m the case of the tuals of the 
Bhikklius 

Uposatha Tlie Uposatha ceiemony however made 
no cardinal distinction betw een men and w omen Both had 
to confess their faults and had to undergo the same kind 
of punishment Moi eo\ ei , this cei emony w as held together 
by both the Sanglms When the case of a nun came 
forward it was judged according to the code of the 
Bhikkhuni-Patimokkha The daj of the Uposatha, eithei 
the 14th or the 15th day of the month, was to he fixed 
by a Bhikkhu alone The Bhikhhurns had to ask two 
or three days beforehand on what day it w onld be' 

Recitation of the Pntunokkha as we have alieadj 
noticed, was the soul of the Uposatha meeting In the 
case of women also, it was obligatory, aud through foice 
of cncumstances thej could manage to lecite it 
independently, fiee from the supervision of men Long 
aftei tlie Bhikkliunts attended the Uposatha meetings it 
was found out that they weie not taught to lecite the 
sacred Pntimokklia" Gotaraa appointed monks to coach 
them in this inattei , but this custom was to he stopped 
perhaps as soon as it began The sharp tongue's of the 
people spiead scandalous lepoits about the visits of the 
male teachers to the quaiters of women and the learning 
and teaching of tlie Patimokklia lemained sol el j in the 
hands of women Tlieie was also a law to the effect that 


1 Vtnaya, IV, p 315 
s CuUataffffa, X, 6 2 
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a Bhikhhu who recited, the Patimohkha in a seated 
assembly before a Bhtkkhnm committed a Dukkata 
offence 1 

Oxada But the super\ ision of the BhiLkhum-Sangha 
by the Bhikkhu-Sangha was not in the least relaxed by 
handing o\ er the management of the Patimokkha to women 
themselves. The custom of exhortation ox Ox ada took its 
place Like the Patimohkha the Ovada also took place 
every fortnight and the daj was to be declared to the 
w omen a couple of days before 1 

The exhortation was delixered bj a competent 
Bhikkhu advanced in know ledge and years possessed of the 
eight qualities with good manners and upright character, 
and a blameless reputation with a standing of at lea9fc 
twenty years in the Sangha*, to the nuns who were 
commonly more illiterate than the monks lie w as to be 
deputed by the Bhikkhu-Sangha* These rules were an 
outcome of the irresponsible behax ioux of the Chabbaggij a 
Bhikkhus who went to give exhortation to women at odd 
times, and talked any nonsensical and scandalous things as 
would not befit the yellow robes* Exhortation w as aimed 
to be a purely religious discourse, w Inch would show the 

x ATahavagga, II, 36, 1 

” Ymaya , IV, p 315 , Blnkhhuni-Pacittiva 59, 
Pacittiya, 21 

s Ibtd, IT, p 51 Cullavagga X, 9, 4, and 5 Says 
that all Bhikkhus (except the stupid journeying and sick) 
could exhort the alms women but since various difficulties 
arose from this, these rules were revised 

*Ilnd, IT, p 60 

*lbul, IT, p 314, IT, p 50 and 51 

12 
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waj of enlightenment to the erring souls, who struggled 
hard to find a way to the higher goal Of all the Theras, 
Nandaka was the most successful in exhorting women 1 

The third Gurudhamma compels the Bhikkhums to go 
and request the Bhikkhu what time he would find suitable 
to come and give exhortation to them This rule should 
have been rectified when later on it was enjoined m the 
Sufcta-\ iblinnga that the Bhikklras were forbidden to go 
to the apartments of the Blnkkhums 3 , but on account of 
the carelessness and hurry on the part of the compilers 
the rule remains as it is. Though the naughty behaviour 
of the six irresponsible Bhikklras the rule was laid down 
to the effect that the Bhikkhums must always go to the 
Bhikklras to receiv e exhortation and all together* 

Since it was impossible to exhort all the members of 
the Bhikkhuni-Sangha together they were expected to 
go in batches to their respective preacher, each batch 
consisting of four to five Bhikkhums 4 

Exhortation took place at any hour in broad day 
light Original!}, the time and duration of exhortation 
rested on the discretion of the pieacher, but since unwise 
Bhikkhus either knowingly or unknowingly delivered the 
lectures at odd and inconvenient times the Sangha had to 
exert its pressure on both the teachers and the taught 

x i[ajjh\ma-Ntkaya, III, p 270 
5 Vmnya, IV, p 55 Finoya, IV, p, 314 
3 CnUatagga, X, 9, 4 An exception to this rale occurs 
xn Vtnaya IV, p 56, when Gotiuna himself went to see and 
exhort Gotanu when she was ill 
*ZBmJ X, 9, 4 
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and forbid any sort of religious instructions after 
sunset 1 , the transgression of the rule involved a Pacittija 
offence AU the difficulties about the Ovada rise from the 
peculiar situation of the Bhikklius being appointed as the 
religious instructors to the Bhikkhunis The cases of 
abuse are as frequent and as natural as in the case of the 
recital of the Patimohhha was at first But the rules 
about tbe Ovada remain unaltered to tbe end, excepting 
a few details. And it is rather a strange occurrence m the 
formation of the Yraaya rules for women The abuses 
imputed by the general public ha\e seldom failed to carry 
some effect on the prevailing customs of the Sangha Nearly 
every second rule m the Vinaya code bears a testimony 
to this fact, and that is why it is a marvel that in spite 
of the people’s murmuring and expressing doubts about 
the exhortation of the women by men Gotama allowed 
the system to be continued, making little changes here 
and there Two reasons for the continuation of this 
practice can be put forward The one is the charactenstic 
indifference of Gotama and the Sangha for the Bhikkhum- 
Sangha, and the other is, that probably there were a 
number of really capable and virtuous teachers in the 
Bhikkhu-Sangha, who by their pure and blameless 
conduct were always held in high estimation by the people. 

Vassa The period of the Yassa is most important 
in estimating the life m the Sangha At this time the 

i Vtnaya, IV, p 54 This rnle is the outcome of an 
interesting episode The alms women returned to the city 
early in tbe morning when tbe ibitViau uuiapuVtaba kept 
on exhorting them m the night hours This gave rise to 

scandals 
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sisters of different temperaments came together and this 
being; a sort of settled period they could also carry out 
religious propaganda bj preaching more easily The 
rest of the eight months were full of toil Most of the 
time of the Rhikkhums was taken up by journeying 
from one place to another I he roads were few and not 
well built, the towns weie far between forests were 
abundant and the weather almost extreme The fatigue 
of the journej was not the less felt by the Chikkhums the 
majority of whom weie not u c ed to n rough life like this, 
besides they had to tra\ el on foot, as the Bhikkhus did 
When the> were ill and unable to walk, then only they 
could journey in bullock carts or sedan chairs 1 2 * * * In the 
ordidary course they were absolutely foi bidden to ride or 
drive in any kind of \ elude* One can imagine the plight 
of those women walking on the rough uneven roads, 
w ithout e\ en footw ear to protect them 9 The Vassa thus 
ofieied them rest and sheltei and gav e them an opportunity 
Jfor constructive work spiritual edification, and left them 
to enjoy the blessings a3 well as ciuses of companionship 

The Vassa w as to he kept in a place in the \ icimfcy of the 
.Bhikkhus Liv mg alone and independent^ was forbidden 
to women 1 , by doing so there would be a break in their 
attending to the Uposatha Ovada and Pav arana ceiemomes. 
Ihe violation of the mle caused a Pacittij a offence*. 

1 Gu 1 lautgga, X, 21 

2 1 may a, IV, pp 308-339, Bhikkhum-Pacittiya 85 

*lbtd, IV, p 333. 

*GuUaiagga, X, 1, 2 

B I tnaya, IV, p 313, Blnkkhuni-Pacittiya 56. 
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No change of residence during the Vassa was allowed 
except tinder obligatory circumstances After the fulfilment 
of the term of the Vassa however, the Put arauit must be 
held w ithm a w eeU The latter half of the rule came to be 
enfoiced when some of the Bhikhhnnts kept the Vassa 
even m the hot and cold seasons 

PaidrantZ As the natural end of the Vas'tf, came the 
Pav.irana, when there would be a stnct inquiry of what 
had been seen, and what had been heard and what had 
been suspected*, before both the Sunghas In the Vassa 
the number of Blukkhuns swelled m the Avasa and the 
grades of the Bhikkhums \ crying from one another there 
were constant misunderstandings, bickeuugs, spying and 
snubbing going on While on tours, the temperamental 
and other defects of the nuns could not be noticed, but m 
the Vassa in the close contact with other w omen, the faults 
would not remain unnoticed and unquestioned All these 
grievances, complaints, errors and mishaps were recorded 
in the Sangha, until they were publicly scanned and 
treated accordingly by both the Sanghas In the beginning 
the quest ons were taken directly befoie the Bhikkhu- 
Sangha but the detailed inquiry into each and every case 
consumed much of the time of the Bhikkhu -Sangha , 
it was therefore, advised that the Par nraua of the 
Bhikkhums should be carried out separate!}' on the pievious 
day and then the cases should be bi ought before the 
Bhikkhu-Sangha for the final inquiry and judgment i * 3 


i Vt nayct, IV, p 297. 

3 Cullaiarjt?a, X, 1, 4 

*/&»«?, X, 19, 1 
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The PaMirana like exhortation was to take place m 
the Bhikkhu-Sanglia 1 only and m the afternoon after 
the meals were over 1 Ihe \nssa being a most eventful 
period in the life of the Sangha each Bhikkhum had lots 
of things to confess for herself and to make suggestions 
about the doings of others Hus thing again got on the 
nerves of the Bhikkhus who proposed the rule that 
a competent, wise and eldeily Bhikkhum should be 
deputed to make the Pavaraun mutation on behalf of the 
Bhikkhum-Sangha, before the Bhikkhu-Sanglia* The 
Bhikkhum, unanimously elected by the Bhikkhum-Sangha, 
had to arrange her robe on one shoulder and followed bj 
the sisters, and enter the Bhikkhu-Sangha She had to bon 
down to the Bhikkhus respectfully und request them to 
attend the Pavarana out of compassion towards them 
(women ) 1 

Kathxna The Kathina or the distribution of clothes 
was also an important item in the Vassa The clothes were 
of plain cotton simple, rough and clean As in the case of 
the Bhikkhus the distribution took place once a year 
The Sangha used to store up the clothings and when time 
came each Bhikkhum was equipped W’lth the yellow 
uniform of three robes These robes howev ei when they 
came into the possession of a Bhikkhum, were completely 
her propei by, and on her death it was either left to the 
Sangha or to an individual as she wished 


x Cnllavagtja, 

s IbvJ 

8 /kd, \ 19, 2 
*1U3 
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The apparel was to be the simplest of its kind, without 
any fringes and plaits 1 * , unlike those of the * Women of the 
world’ They were not to be dyed with any other shade 
but dark yellow*, no decorations were allowed Even the 
manner of putting on the dress should not be attractive 
and graceful 3 4 * * The most unwoman like simplicity was 
aimed at and insisted upon in the Buddhist Sangha for 
the Bhikkhunis Thullananda Bhikkhum was charged 
with JPacittiya for accepting and wealing lich costumes 
given by king Pasenadi 1 

The dres* and the way of putting it was just the same 
as in the case of the Bhikkhus The women however, had 
an extia privilege of wearing a bodice (Sankacciki), at 
least when they went out, they had to put it on*, and 
a girdle* , they were even provided with bathing costumes 7 
on the request of Vmklia to piovide the Sangha with 
various requisites Sometimes they weie also allowed to 
wrap a broad cloak round their pei c on which was known 


1 C%dlniagga i X, 10, 1 

*IM, X, 10, 4 

s lbid, X, 10 

4 Vinaya, IV, pp. 254-56, 

‘This rule was made as a safeguard A Blnkkhuni once 
went on her begging excursion without putting on any 
bodice at all The w ind w as strong and it caught her cloak 
and blew it over her head Men saw this and said ‘ Beautiful 
is the waist of this lady* The remark upset her, and to 
avoid further incidents like this the rule was made. 
Vihojm, IV, p 345 

t CtiHaiaggci, X, 10, 1. 

7 } tnnya, IV, pp 278-279 ( Blnkkhmu-Pacittiya 32) 
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as Thavain pavaiana 1 * Tims the number of robes 
occasionally came to be four this jeihaps was the 
influence of the Jam nuns w ho use 1 to wen four clothes, 
(one two cub ts bioad two three cub ts broad one four 
cubits bioad)* 

Another insignificant dfleience between the dre c s 
of the Bhtkklius and the Bhikkhums is that the Blnkkhunis 
were forb dden to wreie a loin cloth 3 , (winch w is allowed 
liowe\er bj Cullavagga X, 1C 2) 

The clothes of the nuns (as well as the monks) were 
provided bj the laity , the c e again could be given as a gift 
to the whole Sanglia a few Blnkkhunis or to a single one 
An Upasaka who was building a Viliara fot Blnkkhunis 
is said to hav e giv en them clothes 4 The king Pa®enadi 
also gav e rich apparel to Ihullananda 

The Kathma took place at a pioper time once a 
yeai Ihulhnanda once distributed clothes at an improper 
time and was therefoie chaiged with the Pacittiya 
offence* Thullananda it seems was very gieedy after 
getting lobes It was she who got lobes from king 
Pasenadj On her lapse the Bhikkhums were warned not 
to laise hopes where there was a weak ei-pectat on of 
getting them' 


1 Ptnaya, IV, p 289 

"Jacobi, Tain Sutras, (S. BE) II, 5, 1 

3 Pmayo IV, p 339-40 

*76irf, IV, p 287. 

'Ibid, IV, pp 245-6. 

*!&«?, IV, p 2S6. 
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Except ng these few cases \ Inch cau be included in 
Kathma, the Vmaya for Blnkklmnis does not pi escribe 
any rules as to the making of the robes etc The silence 
perhaps suggests the imitation of the Ivathma of the 
Blnk khu-Sangha The Vmaya rules foi women have 
suffered much fiom silence, abruptness and incompleteness. 

Piopeity The property of the Blnkklmnis also 
consisted of the chief eight articles, the thiee robes, the 
nee He the water strainer, the water-hag, the bowl etc 
Simple and frugal as this pioperty was the sen«e of 
jos«esson was no less keen in the Blnkklmnis than m 
othei w omen They used to preseive them with the 
utmost care and would not suffer anj one else so much 
as to touch them The Sangliadisesa for the Bhikkhunis 
presents to us a very comic scene wlieie the nuns aie 
eeen showering darting words at oue another foi mixing 
up or taking another’s robes without permi c sion ‘What 
is yours is yours, what is mine is mine and you shall 
not be allowed to use my robes’ sajs one Binkkhum to 
another 1 

A Bhikkhuni could give away lobes to her parents 
temporarily if she chose 2 , but she could not giv e them to 
any one who In ed in a home to male and female wandeiers, 
os Thullananda gave her clothes to donceis, acrobats etc 

This property they could bestow eithei on the Sangha 
or leave to any one else on their death 3 The Sangha was 
hound to fulfil the last wishes of the Bhikkhuni 


1 \ W f ij, Ojfg 

* Cuflavagffa, \, 11, 1 
3 ? inaya, IV, p 243 
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Tiie accumulation of unnecessary clothes however was 
forbidden bj law 1 * 3 Bathing-dresses w ere allowed to the 
iJmswomen and masfc probably, they were the property of 
the Sangha since VisaV.hu Migaramnta made a present of 
them to the Sangha* 

The Bhikkhunis weie allowed shoes etc , only if they 
were sick 8 and they weie not reckoned as their personal 
pro] erty but as the belongings of the Sangha The 
furniture, (chairs etc ) and the beddings 4 * * * also were 
primarily the property of the Sangha alone 

General culture As for the state of general culture, 
it must be admitted that on an average, the Bhikkhunis 
stood on a lower level than the Bhikkhus Up till now 
they were denied all facilities of dealing openly and 
independently with the world And being shut up in the 
fences of the home their adaptability also rusted owing to 
disuse The ca i es of quarrels and bickering therefore are 
more frequent in the Bhikkhum-Sangha than m the 
Bhikklm Sangha Candakali was a great fighter among 
them 8 Sundai manda also added consciously to the mischief 
in the Sangha® 


1 Vvnaya, IV, p 285 

7 Mahatagga, VIII, 15, 2 

3 1 inaya, IV, p 313 

*Ibnl, IV, p 288 

IV, pp 230, 276, 277, 209 etc ( Parajika 5, fe 

fo- Bhikkhunis } 

0 Ibid, IV, p 231, W, p 233 
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The Buddha gave express orders to the BhiLLhums 
not to Create schism m the Sangha 1 , but Thullananda 
under Devadatta’e influence, biohe every rule m the 
Sangha and split it* Thullananda though an able and 
learned woman misused her ability m breaking rules and 
slandering others She took a special delight in slandering 
Snnputta, Moggallana, Mahakaccana etc Tlmllatissa also 
scoffed at Mahakassapas teaching in the presence of 
Snanda and finally renounced the Sangha together with 
Thullananda* The Bhikkhum Alette) a also joined hands 
with monks who weie followers of Metteya and 
Bliumajjaka to complain against Dabba to the Buddha, 
and get him expelled* 

One is surprised to see the glmstl) grinmngs of the 
green eyed monster of jealos) , causing great inconvenience 
to those w ho kept themselves aw ay from mischief* Owing 
to misunderstanding® the atmosphere of the Order often 
became stormy 1 Nearly half of the Vina) a for the 
Bhikkhunis is full of the records of these ridiculous and 
childish quarrels These things went to such an extent 
that Gotama had to interfere and control the turbulent 
spirits of the quarrelsome Blnkklmnts b) appointing the 

’SUE XXXV, p 63, N Datt, Spread of Buddhism 
Footnote 1, p 220 

* J mayo, IV, p 6G (Pacittiya for Bhikkhunis XXIX) 

*Samyutla-2TiLaya, II, p 215-17 , IV, p 222 

•Gullavagga, IV, 4, 8 

* Vmaya, IV, pp 282, 2 Q 0 

•Ibid, IV, p 275 

1 1bid, IV, pp 276-77 
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Bhikkhu-Sangha to settle fclie disputes between the 
Bhikkhums 1 , with the result that the Bhikkhums lost 
the pm liege ofcauying out anj offic al act themselves, 
the Blukkhus first used t> declare au official act against 
individual Blukkhunis and then it was left to the 
Bhikkhuni-Sangha to carry out the instruct ons by 
holding a formal meeting* The grip of subjection thus 
tightened lound the Bhikkhuni-Sangha ever} dav 

The numbei of really virtuous Bhikkhums was not 
wanting in the Sangha as w e Iiav e already seen E\ en 
Gotama admitted and declared them to be the ideal of 
the Bhikkhuni-Sangha The Buddha said on one occasion 
‘The faithful Bhikkhuni desnes m thus wise, 'Leb me 
be as Khema and Uppalavanm.* Judging solely fiom 
the broken and half-hazard records of the Vmaya, the 
numbei of vntuous women compared to tho«e discontented, 
half-witted, unbalanced, and unscrupulous souls seems 
rather scanty The Vinayi howevei, being a record of 
the ofteuces primarily, the statistics found here cannot 
be fitly applied to other conditions of women m the 
Sangha, and hence though the recoids are based on truth 
they emphasize only one aspect of the life of the Bhikkhunis 
Just as the Yinaya is the tecoid of their often ces, so also 
the Gathas are the record of their exultaton, and hence 
neitliei of the two sources depict the xeal Bhikkhuni in 
her tiue light, and fail to give us a historical account 
of her eventful life m the Sangha, because in the Gathas 


* Vmaya, TV, p 277 
3 Ibid, IV, p 277 
SAnyuttaia-A tkaya, II, 164 
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the standard of life is uncommonly high, while m the 
Bhikkhuni Vibhanga it is too ordinary 

Social scnicc The ideal of the Bhikkhus and 
Bhikkhums being to keep themselves oft the society it is 
out of place to expect them rendering any physical service 
to the people 1 The woman however, possessed more 
*ocial sense than the BlukkUus Getting an easy access 
into famil es, the} knew the possible difficulties of the 
people and were eager to render possible assistance 
whenever necessarj This bent of mind however, some 
times brought them into trouble 1 and such enterprises 
were stopped by Gotama by passing resolutions that the 
Blukkhus and Bhikkhums should not mix with the 
laity to that extent Nursing eta, also was not included 
m the Bhikkhums duty The Bluhkhnm Vaddhamata 
1 owever, is reported to have healing powers with her and 
sho used to bring relief to patients by touching them 8 
She had become very popular for this reason, and the law 
it seems did not intei fere in her being useful to people 
that waj Preaching was the only and the most valuable 
service the Bhikkhums could offer to the public. Bliadda 
Kundalakes-i snvs that she traversed Anga Magadha, 
Vajji, Kan and Kosala giving religious discourses and 

'Cullavagga, X, 13, 1, records the story of a woman 
who became pregnant while her husband was away She 
had a premature delivery and requested a Bhikkhuni to 
take the fains away The Bhikkhuni earned it in her bowl 
and was detected and punished 
X, IQ, 4 

*Mrs Rhys Davids, Gotama The Man, p 147. 
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thus lived for fifty years on tlie ' food of the nation ’ 1 
Conversion of women also plays an important part m 
this respect Homeless destitutes like CandaLah would 
have starved to death if they were not pitied by the 
Blukkhums and taken under the wing of the fraternity 
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thus lived for fifty years on the ‘food of the nation ’ 1 
Conversion of women also plays an important part in 
this respect Homeless destitutes like CandahaU would 
have starved to death if they were not pitied by the 
BhiLkhums and taken under the wing of the fraternity. 


'htrlffSihU, p. 135. 
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